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: They're Putting Blind Students in the Classrooms , 


OLA COMPANY “COCA-COLA” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


When time is short and the need is great, 


the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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The 1960 Edition of 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Revised and Rebuilt to Meet the Demands of a New Educational Era 


@ 851 articles added, revised, or re- 


written 


® 1,805 new pictures, maps, graphs, 
and drawings — 


1,128 in color 


@ 3,157 new, rewritten, or revised 
pages 

@ 450,000 words of newly written 
text 


THE MASSIVE REVISION once again offers 
striking evidence of CoMPTON’s leader- 
ship in educational publishing. It demon- 
strates how our continuous building and 
revision program enables COMPTON’S 
to keep up — not only with our rapidly 
changing world — but also with the 
changing demands of today’s school cur- 
riculums. 


NEW ARTICLES AND TEXT. The 851 
added, revised, or rewritten articles in 
the 1960 ComMPTON’s cover every sub- 
ject in the school program. Here are 
a few 

In social studies, there are new treat- 
ments of the state of Hawaii, Russia, 
China (Qld and New), Geography, 
United States, Police, and Fire Depart- 
ment. Each is written for the grade where 
it is most in demand. Each is completely 
up to date, fully indexed, cross-refer- 
enced, and brightly illustrated 

In science, there are newly written up- 
to-date articles titled Science, The Sci- 
ences, and Methods of Science. Beautiful 
full-color illustrations and photographs 
are used in these and in the new articles 
on Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy. 


SEND FOR FREE REPRINT OF 
THE 1960 COMPTON 
ARTICLES ON SCIENCE 


booklet contains three colorful 
new articles Science, Methods of Science, and 
The Sciences. Together they tell the story of 
science from the early breakthroughs to mod- 
ern times 


This 44-page 


The language arts and literature pro- 
gram includes new articles on Biography 
and Short Story. There are revisions of 
Russian, Australian, Canadian, Amer- 
ican, and English Literature. 

In the vocational field, there are new 
and revised articles on Food, Trade, 
Calculating Machines, American Indus- 
try, Textiles, Printing, Aviation, and 
Milk Production and Marketing. 

The fine arts area includes new and 
revised articles on Architecture, Dance, 
Opera, Painting, Sculpture, and Ballet. 


NEW PRINTING 

PLATES. To assure 

the clearest repro- 

duction of all pic- 

tures and type, the 

1960 COMPTON'S 

(like every CoMP- 

TON edition) is 

printed from 

brand-new print- 

ing plates. New, 

non-glare whiter 

paper invites the 

reader and pro- 

duces greater ease 

in reading. 

NEW TECHNIQUES OF VISUALIZATION. ComMP 
TON’S is not content merely to add new pic- 
tures, drawings, maps, and graphs in color 
as needed, but seeks constantly for the most 
effective new ways to visualize facts and 
ideas. For example, a new visual technique 
called TRANS-VISION has been adapted by 
ComPTon’s artists for use in the new article 
Anatomy. Different parts of the human 
anatomy are printed in full color on trans- 
parent overlay sheets, so they may be ob- 
served both separately and in relation to 
the other parts of the body. 

NEW CLASSROOM AIDS. How to Use the En- 
cyclopedia is a 56-frame filmstrip in full 
color which provides a quick, easy way to 
teach the use of the encyclopedia 

Elementary-School Units and Guides, 
based on successful classroom planning with 
COMPTON'S, are adaptable to any type of 
situation. 

Compton's at Work in the Classroom pre- 
sents dozens of activities for all subjects in 
the elementary school. Free to teachers. 
librarians, and principals. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or during vacation periods. To- 
day’s pressing educational need for greater home-school co-operation opens up financially 
rewarding opportunities for COMPTON representatives. For full information, write to our 


Mr. Harold Austell. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


HOW COMPTON'S REVISION 
PROGRAM IS SETTING THE PACE IN 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
1956-1960 


Major Articles added, rewritten, 
or revise 3,530 
illustrations in color 3,677 
iNvstrations in black and white 2,832 
1,066 


mops 


Total new pictures, mops, graphs, 
and drowings 7,575 
812 


19,322" 


New poges added 
Total pages changed 


*Because of our fast-changing world many 
of these | been revised several 
in the five-year period. For this reason 
total pages revised exceed the number 


of pages in ( 


iges) have 
times 
the 


ompton’'s 


APPROVED 
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F. E. Compton & Company 
Dept. ST-3, 1000 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10. Illinois 
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Please send me free 
gation, a reprint of the 
articles On SCIENCE, THE 
METHODS OF SCIENCI 
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You'll vacation in luxury at Jasper Park Lodge 


SUN AND FUN JASPER 


SHOWPLACE OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES! 
12 DAYS $337 FROM CHICAGO* 


APPROXIMATELY 


Price includes rail fare, Pullman, 
tax, meals and accommodations at 
Jasper Park Lodge with planned 
sightseeing. Save on rail fare with 
CNR’s Family Fare Plan. For com- 
plete information see your travel 
agent or Canadian NATIONAL 
Railways, 103 West Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Ill, or call RAndolph 
6-5465. 


@ Spend 7 fun-filled days at famous 
Jasper Park Lodge 


@ Take delightful side trips, 
including a motor tour to the 
Columbia Icefield 


e@ Enjoy golf on the 18-hole 
championship course and ride, 
swim, fish, play tennis 


@ Arrive refreshed and relaxed 
aboard a modern CNR Streamliner 


Ask about our very low fares for student groups. 


ONE OF MANY MAPLE LEAF VACATIONS 
OFFERED ONLY BY CNR 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RA 


Tuchow Speak Up 


Administrators at Fault? 
Dear Editor: 

John Prater’s article, “The Changing 
and Expanding Elementary Curriculum” 
(January, 1960), was interesting and well 
written, but he failed to place the respon- 
sibility for much of our curriculum dilemma 
upon the proper source. He states that 
there is need for teacher effectiveness, but 
fails to assert or identify a similar require- 
ment in the role of the administrator. 
Myron Lieberman sums up this situation by 
saying, “School administrators ought to try 
to shape public opinion concerning the 
curriculum, but, in fact, school administra- 
tion in the United States is degenerating 
precisely because school administrators ask 
instead of tell the public what should be 
taught in the schools. It is their catering to 
public opinion, not their attempt to ignore 
it, that should be criticized.” (Phi Delta 
Kappan, November, 1959) Thus in his ar- 
ticle Mr. Prater would have been more 
precise if he had said administrators are 
too willing, and not “schools are too will- 


ing. 
Arrrep L. Lazar, teacher, Washington 
School, Danville. 


New Language Arts Guide 
Dear Editor: 

I received my copy of the January issue 
of Epucation, which included my 
article on “The Class Newspaper”; I was 
very pleased with your treatment of it. 
Many people on our staff have commented 
on it and the picture. 

Currently | am working on a committee 
a new language arts curriculum 


to write 
guide for the state; 
be in it will be on student publications, 
so I felt that your articles on creative 
writing were very timely and in keeping 


one of the items to 


with our thinking 

Berniece B. Seirertrn, assistant professor 
of education and_ sixth-grade supervisor, 
Southern Hlinois University. 


‘Most Rewarding Experience’ 
Dear Editor: 

I always enjoy reading your fine journal, 
but I was especially delighted with the 
of which you were kind 


November issue, 
enough to send me a marked copy (“Mys- 
tery of the Missing Chalk—Grade Two,” 
November, 1959). 

The joy of communicating with others, 
of sharing one’s ideas, is really a most 


re warding experience, ... 
—Truvy Sevz, elementary teacher, Haven 
School, Evanston. 


. | believe I have received as many 
Come nts from MM hool people and other 
friends about the article which you pub- 
lished for me (“How Good Is Your High 
School?,” November, 1959) as I have ever 
received on any article carried by an edu- 


cation periodical. 
D. Saxtrorp, chairman, secon- 
dary education department, Southern IIli- 


nois University. 
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Vol. 48, No. 7 


Francine Richard, Editor 
Joan Truckenbrod, Editorial Associate 
Irving F. Pearson, Consulting Editor 


Our cover this month tells a fascinat- 
ing story of an integrated program in 
the Wheeling elementary schools. Fif- 
teen blind children—many of whom had 

attended spe- 


From Cover cial institu- 


to Cover re for the 
line 

tending regular classes and studying 
and learning along with their sighted 
classmates. A local group helped trans- 
late into braille needed textbooks to 
correspond with those used in the regu- 
lar curriculum. Blind youngsters have 
learned to take part in games and play 
periods, as well as all phases ot school 
activities. The cover photo was taken at 
Sandburg School; the teacher, Miss Do- 
lores Levis, listens to the braille reading 
lesson of her first-grade blind pupil 
classmates follow the same lesson in 
their books. For the entire story of this 
exciting kind of integrated program, 


turn to page 272 


are at- 


Speaking of cover photos, we have 
learned that the picture on our January 
cover was taken by A. |. Nystrom and 
Co. in an Illinois school—Scott School 
in Melrose Park. We thank Scott's prin- 
cipal, Daniel A. Nigro, for this informa- 
tion. The picture has been used nation- 
wide 


Our study unit this month is on grad- 
ing and reporting to parents—a subject 
which is receiving much attention. Su- 
perintendent Mellon has done an excel- 
lent job of pointing up the problems; 
I'm sure you will find it interesting read- 
ing. It begins on page 289 


Schools and school districts which 
have reported tousa 100-percent mem- 
bership in both the Hlinois Education 
Association and the National Education 
Association are included in our annual 
Honor Roll on page 288. 


—The Editor 
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THIS MONTH 

Public Relations Director Resigns to Accept New Position 

Senate Passes Federal Support to Education Bill 

They're Using Braille in the Classrooms, Mildred A. Tins 

All This—and the Three R's, Too, George N. Shelly 

The School Library Should 
What Librarians Have to Sell, James H. Cherry 
Encourage Teen-Agers to Read, Persis Donahue 
Wanted: Primers in the Library, Helen H. In 

Third Distribution Adds to Home Fund, Irving F. Pearsor 

Disaster Preparedness for Illinois Schools, Vivian Weedon 


Be a Service Center 


Tours for Teacher 
The School Health Program, Edward P. Zimdars 


Needed: Better Geographi Gerald K. Mathis 


IEA-NEA Honor Roll 
Reporting Pupil Progress, E. H. Mellon 


REGULAR FEATURES 
Audio and V 

Board Briefs 

Calendar 
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Published monthly except June, July, and August by the Illinois Educa 
tion Association. Editorial office and headquarters 100 East Edward 
Street, Springfield, Ul. Publication office, Kable Printing Co.. Mt. Morris, 
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ent to ILtinorws Epucation, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield, Ul. Manuscripts and correspondence should be sent to the 
editorial office. No remuneration. Advertising rates will be furnished on 
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Subscription price, $2 per year the per single copy. Payment of dues entitles [EA members 
to receive ILtinNo1is Epucation. Microfilm copies of current volumes may be purchased by sub- 
scribers from University Microfilms, 315 North First Street, Ann Arbo Mich 
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THE KEY THAT UNLOCKS 


AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF TOMORROW'S WORLD 


A Practical Easy-to-Use Map and Globe Guide 


THE RAND MCNALLY 


HANDBOOK OF 


How many times have you asked yourse/f: ‘‘How 
Do | Use Maps and Globes in My Classroom? 
When Should | Use Them?” 


MAP AND GLOBE USAGE 


You will find these and many more questions answered in 
the new RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK OF MAP AND 
GLOBE USAGE—the very first of its kind ever published. 
The HANDBOOK serves as your standard guide to the best 
maps and globes for each grade level from kindergarten 
through twelfth grade. 


The chapter for each grade level in the RAND McNALLY 
HANDBOOK shows you what maps and globes you should 
be using; when to use them; how to use them; how to intro- 
duce them; what skills and concepts should be gained from 
them and many stimulating ideas. You will find it is fun and 


easy to use maps and globes! 


Usable with all maps and G/obes. 


All of the 400 pages in the RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK 
OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE are usable with any pub- 
lisher's maps and globes. 


The HANDBOOK is the result of over twenty years of test- 


The Rand McNally ing and developing. Today the use of maps and globes is a 

Handbook of Map necessity when discussing world problems in the class- 

and Globe Usage room. The HANDBOOK is designed to help you help your 
students obtain a thorough knowledge of the proper use of 

400 pages maps and globes they will be referring to in tomorrow's 

Price: $2.25 list, 1.79 net world. Here is a key to tomorrow you will not want to be 
without. 


Already in its 2nd printing 


Published April 1959 Ask to see a hardbound copy of this long-awaited how-to- 


present HANDBOOK OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE, sent 
on ten-day approval. 


Jim Ruoti 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY P.O. Box 7600, Chicaao 80, Illinois 
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These fen 
are floating 
on ‘coal 


BY- 
COAL 


One of the most interesting applica- 
tions of bituminous coal is its distil- 
lation into coke. The coke that results 
from this process—by which coal is 
baked in ovens to release tars and 
gases—is vital to our iron and steel 
industry. But the final use of these 
tars and gases is a fascinating story 
in itself. 


Through the miracle of modern 
chemistry, these by-products are con- 
verted into hundreds of thousands of 
useful, necessary items. In fact, in one 
way or another, coal derivatives 
touch your life every day—in products 
such as synthetic fabrics for para- 
chutes, clothing, and many other 
items ... medicines like sulfa drugs, 
aspirin, anesthetics . . . plastics of all 
kinds . . . vitamins, phonograph 
records, dyes, perfumes and thou- 
sands more. 


Although the value of coal as a fuel 
has been unquestioned, today—as 
research unlocks more secrets hidden 
in coal—the bright future of the coal 
chemistry industry gives us even 
more reason to be grateful for our 
great reserves of this wondrous 
resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 

Southern Building ©¢ Washington 5, D. C. 
FREE! If you desire complete infor- 
mation on coal for use in your classes, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 00304 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(0 Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 


Zone State 
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One of the moet 


Up to-Date, 
instructive 


Visual Aids! 


ew oF Revised 


ON 
5,00 aricles! 


BiogroP 


the 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 


Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


~~ Techniques 
er Visualization: 


Here now! help you... 


Every Change... /mportant 


WORLD BOOK 


More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 1960 World 
Book makes important new contributions to education. The re- 
vised and expanded twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia 
offers tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “three dimen- 


sional” map program, and thousands of 
new or revised articles. New illustrations 
are more interesting, more numerous than 
ever before. In fact, no other reference set 
has ever been more precisely organized 
and systematically revised to help educa- 
tors and students. 

The 1960 World Book Encyclopedia rep- 
resents an investment of an additional 
$2,800,000 in creative costs to make avail- 
able to schools, libraries, and homes the 
most modern, accurate, and useful refer- 
ence set. Write for complete informa- 
tion without obligation. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 


Write to your 
local World Book 
Manager: 


Richard C. Banger 
601 Brady Street 
Davenport, lowa 


Raiman W. Damron 
510 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Thelma Garst 
2600 Poplar Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 


V. Deacon Lile 
1401 Brentwood Blvd. 
St. Lovis 17, Missouri 


Stanley Lindo 
3100-08 Knoxville Avenue 
Peoria, Illinois 


| Now 


in 20 
Volumes 
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Public Relations Director 


Resigns to Accept New Position 


iba Claude E. Vick, professional 
and public relations director of 
the 
has resigned his position to accept 
another in the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, eftec- 
tive April 1, 1960. 
has been accepted by the IEA board 
of directors. In October, 1959, the 
board had invited Dr. Vick to remain 
on the IEA staff until July 1, 1961. 
The association has a policy of issu- 


Illinois Education Association, 


The resignation 


ing contracts annually, as it may 
determine, after staff members have 
reached the normal retirement age 
ot 65. 

Prior to joining the IEA staff in 
May, 1943, Dr. Vick had served for 
eight years on the staff of John A. 
Wieland, then superintendent — of 
public instruction. 1920 to 
1924 he served as superintendent of 


From 


Senate Passes 


B 4 vore of 51 to 34, after two 
- days of debate and the deteat 
the United 


substantial 


of several amendments 
States Senate passed a 
federal support to education measure 
SS. amended by the Clark-Monroney 
\Amendment—which was approved 
by the National Education 
tion and its Legislative Commission. 

As SS. known as the MceNamara- 
Hart Bill a bil 
lion dollars per vear for two years 
to the 


for teachers salaries and school con- 


Assoc la- 


now stands, about 


would be distributed states 
struction, to be distributed and allot- 
ted 
mine, each state receiving $20 per 


as the respective states deter- 


year per school-age child. Grants are 
made to the states on the basis of 
the number of school-age children 
in relation to the per capita income 
in the state. An equalization formula 
requires the states to match federal 
aid grants on a sliding formula after 
the first year. The matchings may 


schools at Joppa. He joined the staff 


of McKendree College, Lebanon, in 
1925, 


served the college 


and for the next nine years 
as professor of 
education, registrar, fiscal agent, and 
director of placement service. 

Dr. Vick graduated from the two- 
year course at Southern Illinois State 
Normal Southern 


Ilinois University ) in 1917, received 


University (now 


his master’s degree from the Univer- 
1924, 


granted his doctorate from Washing- 


sity of Hlinois in and was 
ton University, St. Louis, in 1935 
As previously announced by the 
IEA board of directors, L. Goebel 
Patton, of West 
Frankfort presently 


chairman of the [EA public relations 


superintendent 

schools and 
committee, will become TEA public 
relations associate July 1. 1960. Had 
Dr. Vick elected to remain on the 


art Williams 


—IEA Photo by W. Stew 
Dr. Vick 


IEA staff after that date, he would 
have served as public relations con- 
sultant for one year 

The best the board of 


directors and the stafl vo with Di 


wishes of 


Vick as he enters upon his new duties 
the 
instruction. 


with public 


department ot 


ederal Support to Education Bill 


be made by the state and local funds. 
The bill provides clear-cut prohibi 
tion of all federal 


some. statistical reporting as to the 


controls CXC pt 


use of the funds received from the 
federal 

Attention 
tions in the House of Representa- 


government 


now centers about ac- 
tives. It is hoped that school people 
and others throughout the state will 
immediately write to their United 
States representatives, stressing local 
needs and emphasizing federal sup 
port as per the pring iple s of the Met 
call Bill ( HR 22 
those of SS now in the House. 


It is possible that the Hous 


in the House, and 
may 
pass a school-construction measure 
only. This bill would then go to a 
conference committee between the 
two houses, in which the question 
between a purely construction bill 
and one devoting federal support for 
as construction 


instruction as well 


purposes may be resolved—as may 


be the question of total appropria 
bill 
passes both houses. it will go to the 
President 


a very 


tions involved. If a conterence 


has favored 


who to date 
limited 
(with interest pavable 
Sen. Paul A. Douglas 
commended by letter for his 
structive voting on SS in the Senate 


construction loan 


bill 
should 


Con 


The Passa ce of a substantial school 
support bill as per the Metealf and 
vital to Illinois 


finance public education adequate ly 


bills hoe 
abilities to 


quite 


ls 


years 


legislature can do and does in behalt 


during the next two or three 


depending upon what the 


of state aids for the same period ot 
tim 
Hence 


to Illinois congressmen are definitely 


personal communications 


in order at once. 


—Irvinc F. Pearson, IEA Executive 


Secretary. 
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they’re using Braille in the classrooms 


Both school and community have benefited since blind students 


began attending integrated public school classes at Wheeling. 


LN EARLY as 1924, the method of 
educating — blind 


institutions 


children — in 
segregated was being 
challenged on theoretical grounds. 
It was, and still is, recognized that 
the handicapped person must ulti- 
mately face, and act within, a world 
peopled chiefly by the non-handi- 
capped. Many feel that this is more 
easily done if the child has become 
adjusted to this reality by early and 
rather than 


gradual experience, 


facing the fact suddenly after a 
relatively sheltered school life. 

In 1955, the administration of the 
Wheeling public schools decided to 
organize a program with this philos- 
ophy as its basis. A member of the 
stall with experience at all grade 
San 
State Teachers College to acquire 


levels was sent to Francisco 
training in the education of blind 


children and to get information 
about the organization of special 
programs within the framework of 
a public school. 

the 


techniques found in general educa- 


Combining knowledge and 
tion with the best practices recom- 
mended by specialists in the field of 
education for exceptional children, 
the teacher planned to integrate the 
blind pupils into the regular classes 


272 


of the public school. Eight blind 
children in the northwest suburban 
area of Chicago were enrolled who, 
heretofore, had been forced to travel 
many miles or live away from home 
in order to attend classes organized 
specifically for blind children. 

The major goal of the program was 
to de-emphasize the handicap of the 
child by requiring him to meet the 
standards of his peers, and to pre- 
vent him from using his handicap as 
an excuse for doing little or nothing 
for himself, or for demanding special 
treatment. With these responsibili- 
ties went the privilege of living at 
home and enjoying family life. 

The blind child, just as the sighted 
child, must develop toward taking 
his place in the community, finding 
employment, and competing in a 
sighted world. Liv ing with his family 
helps to teach him the responsibili- 
ties of homemaking, parenthood, and 
citizenship. It allows him to make 
friends among sighted people in the 
school and community, and to learn 
to steel himself against irrational 
reactions by others to him. 

The lessons of competition learned 
in his daily work with sighted indi- 
viduals of his own age, grade, and 
ability have deep vocational and 


STUDY OF MAPS by sighted 
students in this integrated 
class is followed by the 
blind student at the front 
desk os she refers to her 
braille map. Note the 
braille typewriter and text. 


-AU photos courtesy 
of Wheeling Public Schools. 


By MILDRED A. TINS 
Dire 


for of Spe 11 Education, 


Wheeling 


social significance for him. These 
experiences, devoid of favoritism, 
stimulate self-confidence that is diffi- 
cult to develop in any other way. 
The recognition he receives for work- 
the will 
give him status and eventually a 


ing successfully in group 
place in the community. 

\t the inception of the program, 
the school itself was not financially 
able to provide more than a room 
with the usual schoolroom furniture. 
Much of the equipment for the room 


Teacher helps a blind student read a braille map. 


Education 


Hlinois 


i 
pred 


and funds for training a resource 
teacher were provided by commu- 
nity organizations and through the 
efforts of the parents of the blind 
children. The participation 
and interest of so many community 


active 


members in the program made the 
actual integration easy to accomplish. 
Had_ the 
less friendly to the program, it could 
have been difficult, even impossible, 


community-at-large been 


to continue successfully. 


Begin Braille-Writing Project 


Because the curriculum and the 
required standards were the same as 
those for sighted children, it was 
necessary to acquire braille-written 
texts to the 


ink printed texts in classroom use. 


with content identical 
To overcome the shortage of braille 


materials, a weekly braille-writing 
class for adults was inaugurated. The 
braillists trained in this class spent 
hundreds of hours transcribing the 
necessary workbooks 


other supplementary materials that 


texts, and 


were not otherwise available. 

In addition to serving a very prac- 
tical this 
an excellent organ for public rela- 


need, adult class became 


tions. The members were eager to 
learn about the basic and specific 
blind Through 


civic clubs became interested 


needs of children. 
them 
in the project and responded with 
monetary gifts and enthusiastic sup- 
port This made it possible for the 
school to purchase much of the sup- 
plementary material technical 
equipment necessary to the program. 

‘| he \\ heeling public schools have 
teachers, and 5] 


blind 


cnrolled in grades one through seven 


1500 pupils 67 
classrooms: 15 children are 
with no more than one blind child 
in a classroom. The entire staff co- 
operates in the program. 

\ few teachers were frightened by 
the prospect of assuming the respon 
sibility for educating such children 
but the challenge presented and the 
security and assistance given by the 
resource teachers have dissipated 
these fears. 


Classroom teachers soon discov- 


ered that the blind child is first a 
child—with interests, abilities, and 
limitations similar to those of othe: 


children. Their acceptance and as- 


M 


surance set the climate for their 


classes and, in turn, for the entire 


school; individual successes have 


generated an eagerness throughout 
the Wheeling faculty for participa- 
tion in the program. Teachers look 


forward to and request the place- 
ment of a blind child in their classes. 


alike 


have learned that in preparing for 


Administrators and teachers 
blind children in their classes teach 


ers become more resourcetul ih 


structuring learning situations for 
all children. 

To assist classroom teachers, there 
Alice 
Campbell serves two of the schools 


Kav Kacena the 


have taught at 


are resource teachers 
in the district and 
third 


many grade levels, and have received 


school. They 
additional training in the teaching 
of blind children. They understand 
advantages of 


the limitations and 


group instruction in the classroom 
and assist the classroom teacher in 
adapting methods and techniques to 
the blind child. They can 
anticipate difficulties blind 


pupils might have with classroom in 


include 


often 


struction. Thev also spend much time 


instructing blind pupils. 


RESOURCE TEACHER 


plays a word game 
with this 
blind pupil 
her ability to recognize 
and read basic vocabu 


lary written in braille 


second-grade 
checking 


their individual 


needs, the blind children are sched- 


According — to 


room tor 
braille 


writing. map reading and making 


uled in the resource 


supplementary instruction 
the introduction of new arithmetic 


braille. 


Some children do not come into the 


processes in and typing 
resource rooms tor one or two weeks 
at a time except to pick up brailled 
materials; others might be there for 


two half-how periods a day. 


Skills Developed in Classroom 


\ first-grade blind child must ac 
quire the techniques of braille read- 
ing and writing and will, therefore 


require more of the resource per- 
son's time. Reading skill is developed 
in the classroom simultaneously with 
sighted children; but the resource 
teacher provides the basic materials 
that the classroom teacher requests 
such as vocabulary, phrases, word 
games, and experience charts. 

The real success of the program 
rests with the resource persons 1 hey 
are not supervisors but teachers 
making themselves available to help 


asked—but 


room teacher complete responsibility 


when giving the class 


PARTICIPATION by 
blind 


phases of curricular and 


students in all 
extracurricular activi 
stressed This 
third from 


hes 
blind boy 
right, paints his papier 
during 


mache = animal 


the regular art class 


; 
he 
A 
OSCE 
way 
Th 
. 
~ 
w 
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for educating the blind pupils. Their 
chief responsibility is to motivate the 
teachers to accept the blind children 
and to guide the teachers when 
necessary, without being superior or 
autocratic, 

Each resource teacher carries on 
her instruction and preparation in a 
small resource room, which is con- 
sidered the workshop and library for 
the braille resource materials. 

In the beginning of the program, 
a few blind children did have some 
social difficulties. The older children 
who had participated in segregated 
programs had more difficulty in ad- 
justing to and being accepted by the 
sighted group. They had not had 
enough group play experience to 
develop play skills and social ease. 
Their conversational skills and topics 
were patterned after those of the 
adults around them and made them 
seem to be acting superior or “odd” 
to their classmates. Their attitudes 
were either too adult or too baby ish 


to win them peer acceptance, 


Respect Grows 

The emotional impact of working 
with the blind was a serious problem 
to a few teachers and pupils. How- 
ever, any pity, condescension, or 
discrimination that may have char- 
acterized the treatment of the blind 
pupils in the beginning was gradu- 
ally replaced with respect, as class- 
room teachers, pupils, and lay people 
saw the blind compete successfully 
in all areas of the curriculum and 
extracurricular activities. Greater 
tolerance was achieved as the blind 
child became a member of a team. 
Tension appeared to subside, atti- 
tudes altered, and prejudices dimin- 
ished as the blind pupils produced 
to maximum ability, competed suc- 
cesstully, and contributed something 
which gave them the recognition of 
their sighted classmates. The blind 
achieved status and the others be- 
came aware of their over-estimation 
of the importance of sight. 

Healthier attitudes have emerged 
toward the blind; through the public 
school the sighted public has learned 
that the blind are neither inferior 
nor helpless. School personnel feel 
that the kind of secial participation 
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All This— 
and the Three R’s, too 


The Galesburg junior high schools have an extensive activities 


program as well as a strong academic curriculum. 


M™ PEOPLE said in effect, “Why 
not give them the Three R's 
and let it go at that. The Russians 
sock it to them and forget the frills 
and so-called folderol.” 

With the advent of the Sputnik 
era we took inventory of our curricu- 
lum, overworked teachers, and over- 
populated classrooms. The easy way 
out was clear—no one would blame 
us—we could cry “facilities inade- 
quate.” 

However, we felt that many stu- 
dents could find enrichment in 
extracurricular areas of interest— 
preparing them better for decisions 
concerning college, vocation, or hob- 
bies. There is also an opportunity for 
leaders’ ip deve lopment. Most of the 
activities cre student directed and 
faculty supervised: few are teacher 
dominated. 

Based on the premise that busy 
hands—and minds—make for hap- 
piness and progress, our activity 
program unfolded. It didn't just 
“happen’—it needed direction and 
organization. Since one sixth of our 
students are bus riders, the program 
had to be almost wholly structured 
into the school day, allowing very 
few after-school activities. We have 
no noon dismissal, so there is no ac- 
tivity time allotted here—or before 
school. 

The activity period is the last 
period of the day; students who are 
not in an activity that particular day 
go to a classroom for study purposes. 

Teachers may volunteer to. start 
an activity; if there are at least 20 
student members the activity is offi- 
cially recognized and a room as- 
signed so that the group can meet 
when necessary usually once a week 
on a specific day. Students may re- 
quest a club or activity, and if they 
find a faculty sponsor they will be 


officially recognized if they number 
20 or more. Overcrowded conditions 
make it imperative that there be 20 
or more in order to free a room for 
an activity and trade those students 
using it for a study hall to rooms 
from which students would come 
for the activity. 

Are the same activities or clubs 
in existence year after year? About 
half of our groups this vear are new. 
Many of the service groups, natu- 
rally, function vear after year with 
new student leadership, ideas, ete. 

We have 1025 students; there are 
few membership limitations in the 
activities as to seventh-, eighth-, or 
ninth-grade students. Regularly 
scheduled activities include’ such 
groups as the band, cadet band, 
cheerleaders, majorettes, marching, 
choir, girls choir, girls glee club, 
boys glee club, orchestra, drama, 
G.A.A. and intramural athletics, stu- 
dent council, and yearbook. Clubs 
this year include chess, art, radio, 
future homemakers, scientific farm- 
ing, newspaper, model airplanes, 
photography, whittling, geology, 
nature study, biology, chemistry, 
meteorology, and astronomy. 

In addition, these groups meet 
when they need instruction in their 
duties: library cadets, hall cadets, 
and visual-aids operators. Sports 


practice is after school. 


Allows Competition 

The program is Hexible enough 
to allow various homeroom = teams 
to compete at different times during 
the week in the intramural program 
for boys and the Girls Athletic Asso- 
ciation intramural program for girls 
(with competition based upon teams 
within the G.A.A.). 

Science and associated activities 


claim a lion's share, re“ecting the 
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By GEORGE N. SHELLY 
Director of Activity Program 

And Boys Counselor 

George Churchill Junior High School 
Galesburg 


trend of public opinion and _pres- 
sure upon children and the school. 
Next year this may change. How- 
ever, this part of the school program 
is the most flexible—the quickest and 
easiest to change by popular man- 
date, not requiring board of educa- 
tion action. In fact, some new activi- 
ties are formed after the first semes- 
ter and some may be dropped. There 
is no closing date when all activities 
must be started. 

Emotional and psychological prob- 
lems of students which come to the 
attention of the counselors can be 
helped through the activities pro- 
gram. In this respect visual aids and 
hobbies and crafts clubs are used 
extensively for therapeutic values. 


No Sports Awards 

For participation in any activities 
students receive points toward all- 
school awards. There is a maximum 
number of points that can be 
awarded for each given activity; the 
sponsor assigns points to students 
according to the extent of their par- 
ticipation, etc. In past years only ath- 
letes received awards, and these in 
the form of a letter. Now it is almost 
impossible to get an award by means 
of participation in sports alone. The 
10 percent of the girls and 10 per- 
cent of the boys receiving the high- 


est number of points receive awards. 


In this way girls compete with girls 
and boys with boys. 

Your school can have a realistic 
activity program if you have an un- 
selfish, dedicated staff. The larger 
the school the more varied and more 
numerous can be the offerings. We 
started our first month with about 
five activities and ended the first 
year with 30. The program grew 
substantially in quality and changed 
with the times each successive year. 
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HOME DECORATIONS 
and gift items are made 
by members of the 
future homemakers club. 


MANY SCIENCE CLUBS 
have been organized 
this year, reflecting 

the current interest 

in the space age. 


TUMBLING CLUB 
is coeducational and 
provides healthful 
fun for its members. 


ART CLUB 

meetings are busy 

ones; adequate space 
and materials encourage 
self-expression. 


Photos courtesy of 
Galesburg Schoola 
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the school library should be a 


SERVICE CENTER 


There are many important educational functions which the library should be organized to perform. 


What Librarians Have to Sell 


By JAMES H. CHERRY, Genero! Assista 


FPVME SCHOOL LIBRARIAN has a mis- 

| sion: to bring together the vast 
storehouse of human knowledge, the 
teacher, and the pupil. 

The knowledges stored in the li- 
brary cover every field of human 
thought and accomplishment. Your 
clients are from the whole range of 
human personalities. The scope of 
vou professional responsibilities is 
so comprehensive that it can provide 
a dozen lifetimes of study, growth, 
and experience for each member 
of the profession 

Like most jobs of salesmanship, 
selling the library to the school in- 
volves knowledge of the thing to be 
sold, understanding of the people 
who buy it, and a deep appreciation 
of both. Particularly, and in an over- 
simplified way, vou “sell” informa- 


tion services. 


Administrative Evaluation 

The school administrator expects 
to find evidence that the school li- 
brary is organized to accomplish its 
mission and to perform its functions. 
within 
favorably 


Facilities and personnel, 


limits, should compare 
with those provided for other seg- 
ments of the school program. Staff 
members should be well-trained. in- 
terested, personable, and competent 
to inspire the confidence of profes- 
sional associates and students. Alert- 
ness to developing trends and_ to 
opportunities for rendering services 
should be in evidence. 

In assessing what the librarian has 


to sell to the school, the administra- 


tor is prone to think of the library 
in terms of: 
1. An effective information and 


service center. In its changing role 


as it relates to teaching and learn- 
ing, the school library is capable of 
iding information, instructional 
aids and materials, and resources for 
teaching and learning to whoever 
needs them, whenever and wherever 
they are needed. The library should 
hegin to assume responsibility for 
the school’s instructional materials 
and equipment, except those regu- 
larly needed in the classrooms. 
The school library has too long 
been thought of as a center for the 
collection. care, and distribution of 
books and other printed matter. 
Perhaps this is because of the long 
span of time between the invention 
of other means of recording human 
thought. The 
rapidly toward the concept of being 
Such 


a center will feature books. periodi- 


library must move 


a storehouse of knowledge. 
cals, pictures. recordings, films. ra- 


dios, television. and the various 


other recording transmitting 
devices and machines so organized 
that they can be located quickly, 
assembled swiftly for the learning 
experience being planned, and made 
available for individual and_ class- 
room use, 

2. An effective administrative 
agency. The librarian and library 
staff must have a delegation of 
authority and a budget of power to 
coordinate the entire school program 


in library services and use, to carry 


on in-service training programs for 
its own and the entire teaching staff, 
and to supervise library staff mem- 
bers in the effective performance of 
library This 
sufficient authority to make and en- 


functions. presumes 


force needed controls, including the 
assessment of penalties. As an ad- 
ministrative agency the library staff 
must have enough clerical help to 
perform its clerical tasks, including 
the maintenance of adequate systems 
of records for accounting and library 
use. The staff must be able to oper- 
ate and maintain the increasingly 
complex equipment and devices that 
have the 


the library houses, and 


ability to train other people in the 
proper use and operation of these 
machines. 

The librarv staff must have ade- 
quate time and space in which to 
work; time to exercise leadership in 
acquainting others in the school with 
teaching and learning resources in 
the library; and time to make plans 


Stress Importance of Reading 
During Library Week 


National Library Week, April 3 to 9, 
offers a spec ial opportunity to emphasize 
the importance of reading in our schools. 
Everv effort should be made to involve our 
young people in National Library Week ac- 
tivities both in school and in the commn- 
nity, and to highlight reading as a part of 
their other and varied activities in church- 
es, social centers, and vouth-serving agen- 
cies. The theme for Library Week is “Open 
Wonderful New Worlds: Wake Up and 
Read.” 

Plan activities for Library Week in vour 
school which will have impact in the com- 
munity as well as in the school itself; 
integrate activities with community plans 
for celebration of the week. Plan to 
dramatize the work of the school library 
and its vital role in the total school pro- 
gram to the young people and to teachers, 
parents, and community 

W. Steap, president, Hlinois Educa- 
tion Association 
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and recommendations for effective 
maintenance, development, and 
growth of the library. 

3. An effective consultant service. 
This includes the development of 
programs to make the entire school 
staff and student body aware of the 
growing importance of the library 
and its responsibilities, resources, 
duties, techniques, and services—in 
relation to teaching and learning. It 
involves assistance in interpreting li- 
brary materials and library services 
in developing school curricula and 
activities programs. It involves work- 
ing with members of the teaching 
staff and students, individually and 
in groups, concerning the resources 
that are available in the library or 
that can be procured. 

4. An effective service agency to 
teachers. The effective school library 
studies the teaching staff for clues to 
both group and individual needs and 
seeks to render services that make 
the work of the 
teacher in getting and using library 
resources. This involves the location 


less burdensome 


ot pertinent printed matter, record- 
ings, films, and information concern- 
ing community resources; assem- 
bling and delivering these to the 
classroom when needed; and return- 
ing them to the library after use. 
When other devices, such as audio- 
visual equipment, are needed, the 
service consists also of delivering 
these to the classroom and returning 
them to the library. To encourage 
the use of field trips, the library 
should keep information concerning 
what may be seen, when it may be 
seen, and who should be contacted 
tor arrangements. Files containing 
information about persons who are 
willing to come to the school to pre- 
sent special topics or programs are 
an important evidence of the li- 
brary’s alertness to community re- 
sources. If a public library is located 
in the community, the school libra- 
rian is well-informed of its resources 
and works closely with the public 
librarian in all areas in which coor- 
dination can promote teaching and 
learning. 

5. An effective service agency to 
stafl 
ready to counsel with and to give 


students. The library stands 


information to  students—both in 
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groups and individually—concerning 
the library, its facilities, resources, 
and use. Requests for help are han- 
dled promptly and courteously so 
that students may get or learn how 
to get what they need. There is 
adequate organization, resources, 
and help to avoid regularly recur- 
ring waiting lines and waiting lists. 
The library is easy and pleasant to 
use because those in charge are anx- 
ious and proud to have it used. 


6. An effective school-community 
coordinating agency. The effective 
school library will help teachers and 
pupils to make dynamic use of all 
school and community resources for 
educational purposes. This involves 
working with other libraries, groups 
and agencies in the community. 


With 


areas, the 


effectiveness in these six 


librarian’s missions are 
accomplished, and selling is a satis- 


fying by-product of a job well done. 


Encourage Teen-Agers to Read 


By PERSIS DONAHUE, 


A A high-school teacher-librarian, 
I am vitally interested in pro- 
moting good reading habits among 
the young people of our school. | 
am amused by the concept that all 
librarians have to do is to stamp 
books. In reality the library is and 
should be the hub of school activi- 
ties. It has a fourfold purpose, ac- 
Butler, and | 


agree: It is a book center, a reading 


cording to Helen L. 


center, a teaching center, and a serv- 
ice center. 

Today textbooks are not enough. 
Every school needs an adequate 
library, and operating it is not a 
task for the retired, the sick, or the 
unsuccessful teacher. It takes physi- 
cal strength to meet a fresh roomful 
of students each hour, to supervise 


b« 0k 


choices, to supply both pupil and 


student assistants, to guide 
taculty needs, and to suggest refer- 
Beyond all this, the 


librarian has a duty to encourage 


ence sources. 


good reading habits. 


Fiction Has a Place 


Since fiction books for adolescents 


are comparatively new in library 
circles, it is interesting and informa- 
tive to note the reaction to them. 
The term “new” covers the past 15 
years. Children often lose their zest 
for reading on entering high school. 
This may be the result of more out- 
side interests, of new experiences 
in the line of school work, or more 
freedom to leave home in the evening 
—and accordingly, of less time for 


reading for pleasure. So the high 


High 


task of 


or reviving the interest most  chil- 


school has the preserving 
dren have in the printed page. While 
the classics are a must, and we all 
realize the need for them in litera- 
ture study, there is also a distinct 
place for the newer type of adoles- 
cent fiction. 

Amelia H. 
book, An Ample Field, that the traits 


of an adolescent can be outlined as 


Munson states in her 


follows: 1) awareness of one’s self, 
2) uncertainty, 3) hero worship, and 
audacity of 


4) clannishness and 


belief. 


Books Reflect Experiences 

She also notes that reading is a 
reflection of interests, and that curi 
osity is a vibrating force in book 


choice. In other words, youth is 


searching for something to believe 
like 
stories that are true to lite as they 
know it. Books such as the following 


examples of the many good ones 


in; therefore young people 


parallel their experiences and intes 
West, Jessamyn 
Benson, Sally 

Anne—Sorority Girl; 


est’ them: Cress 
Delahanty; 

Miss; Emery 
Du Jardin, Rosamund—Wedding in 
the Family; Daly, Maureen—Seven- 
teenth Summer; Walker, Mildred 

Winter Wheat; Tarkington, Booth 

Adams; Cleary 
Girl; Stoltz 
Remember; 
Hunters; 
Green Grass 


Junior 


Seventeen and Alice 
Beverly—The Luckiest 
Mary “M.—Pray Love, 
Stuart, Jesse—Hie to the 
and Sture-Vasa, M. A. 
of Wyoming. 

To find the reason for the popu- 
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larity of these books, we asked a few 
simple questions of those who had 
read them. Following are some of 
the answers to the question, “Men- 
tion some things that made you feel 


that the characters seemed real.” 


“Cress’s misunderstandings with her 


mother and father happen to all of us.” 


These teen-agers were typi al—neither 
roody-goody nor juvenile delinquents The 
emotions portrayed are very natural pro- 


ceedings and have happe ned to all of us.” 
The younger girls at home had to help 


with the housework, and they also had a 
certain dating time as most of our teen- 
have.” 

Phey have the same problem with their 
parent that most of us have. They just 
don't) understand 

They hac Sore real bad SHOWS and 


heavy that caused a lot of trouble 
for the peopl just as it does around here.” 

“William was constantly plagued by his 
younger sister and was embarrassed when 
he had to the washing down the 
street.” 


“Somebody telling lies about your back- 


rains 


carry 


ground is a very real instance to me. How 
that 
“The two little girls enjoying Christmas 


can hurt!” 


so much less when they get clothes in- 
stead of toys. That happened in our family, 
too 

The way Shelley came to a new school 
made lots of 
It’s real because you always do what 


likes.’ 


and friends.” 


your 

' “The fact that Angie’s father met with 

such a tragic death and left them in the 

lurch could happen to anyone. In fact, it 

happened to a relative of mine.” 
Cant vou see reflected in these 


Wanted: Primers in the Library 


By HELEN H. INCI, ‘vo T 


\' MIOST EVERY TEACHER knows the 
discouraging teeling that comes 


to her when, after devoting spare 


time and effort toward an intensive 


re ading program for nine school 
months, she discovers in September 
that he pupils have done no summet 


Many 


teachers and public librarians, wish 


reading especially 


people 


to encourage children to in 
their free time. While most public 
libraries have an excellent selection 
of books for upper-grade children 
and enticing activities designed to 
promote reading, there is an urgent 
necd for reading materials to meet 
the requirements of the first- and sec- 
leisure and 


ond-graders for their 


summer reading, 


Vocabulary Is Limited 


Children in this reading age group 
are not ready for most of the “trade” 
or commercial children’s books, even 


book 


as suitable for grades one and two. 


those listed in library lists 
The child's reading vocabulary is 
still limited to the graded lists of 
words he has met in his reading 
books at school, in which new words 
are introduced “cautiously” and _re- 
peated many times, not only in the 
books but by the myriad and subtle 


techniques of an experienced teacher 
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who knows intimately each individ- 
ual’s ability and reading growth rate. 
\lost of the 


books do not use 


commercial children’s 
and should not 
use) a carefully selected and graded 
vocabulary. For the six to eight age 
group, these books can meet differ- 
ent needs in the child’s mental ex- 
pansion than that of enlarging his 
own reading prowess. They add to 
widen his imagi- 


his store of facts 


native horizons, and enlarge his 


speaking vocabulary. However, we 
need a balance between these and 
books he can read easily himself. 
To an ex-first- or second-grader, 
even the simpler commercial books 
designed for his interest level often 
bewildering and 


present such a 


varied array of words for him to 
cope with that inevitably the book is 
tossed aside, finished by mother, or 
requires so much plodding and adult 
help that genuine reading value 
evaporates. The few books he can 
read with no aid often have but one 
or two sentences per page, SO he can 
finish the entire book in a few min- 
utes. This gives him little reading 
experience as compared with the 
many pages of reading material in 
the average primer or first reader. 
\fter a child has completed third 
grade, his reading ability often ex- 


comments the problems youngsters 
are having? There is a pericd in the 
lite of the the 
proper book can be consoling to the 


adolescent when 
boy or girl who has a great need of 
understanding. It is a bait used to 
lure the student into liking reading 
so he will continue with more serious 
and informative material. If we can 
do this, then we are supplying the 
need and are doing cood jobs as 
seen 


high-school librarians. | have 


this lure work so | know how suc- 


cessful it is. Remember, however, 
that this is only one phase of our 
many-sided job, and a very fascinat- 


ing one it Is. 


pands rapidly; broad phonetic train- 


ing and wide reading experience 


allow him to read on a much freer 
children a vear or two 
school. Only a 
first 


second grades are able to make 


basis than 


behind him in few 
and 
the 


transition easily from graded-vocab- 


superior readers the 


ularv textbooks to commercial chil 


dren's books. The average reader will 


need, following his first or second 
vear in school. books on oa prim r 
or first- or second-grade level if he 


is to read with pleasure or success. 
wide 
books 


with a controlled vocabulary if thev 


These early readers need a 


variety of carefully selected 


are to develop a joy in reading, 
broad experiences with story themes, 


or embrvonic silent reading. 


Don't Discourage Them 


the this 
range of easy books for leisure and 


For slow. reader, wide 
summer use is vitally important. A 


slow reader can often progress a 
good deal in his reading during the 
summer months if he has suitable 
reading materials easily accessible. 


\ book difficult 


courages many sloppy and undesir- 


which is too en- 
able reading habits: leafing through, 
looking at the pictures to guess the 
story, “pretend reading,” or the feel- 
that “I'm too dumb, and read- 
is no fun.” It is better to place 


ing 
ing 
no book at all in a 
rather than one which is discourag- 
ingly difficult. 

There are many books of graded 
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child’s hands 
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Third Distribution Adds to Home Fund 


The IEA will welcome suggestions as to how the fund may best be used to aid retired teachers. 


By IRVING F. PEARSON, 


a distribution from the late 
Charles H. Shamel estate, in 
the amount of $32,400, 
recently received by the Illinois Edu- 


has been 
cation Association, making a_ total 
of SIOL.S91.38 received to date from 
the estate, after payment of attorneys 
fees and costs. One or two more dis- 
tributions are expected betore the 
estate is finally settled. 

The above receipts—together with 
a few hundred dollars from teachers, 
plus earnings in dividends, interest, 
and profits to date—total $128,072.49. 
This has been invested in securities 
of various types, the market value of 
which fluctuates with the market. 

It is believed that after the final 
settlement of the estate, $45,000 to 
$50,000 may have been received in 


addition to present receipts. 


IEA Will Determine Use 
Such 


Teachers Home Fund of the Illinois 


moneys are credited to the 
Education Association. They mav be 
used for whatever purpose the asso- 
After this 


determination a special corporation 


ciation finally determines. 


for the purpose will very likely be 
established 

In the 
study ot retired teachers homes. hos- 


meanwhile, a nationwide 


is being made by Wavne 
IEA 


To date he has found no pattern to 


pitals etc 
Stoneking research assistant. 
the many projects. Some states have 
used thei capital to secure FHA 
loans to erect residences worth four 
to five times the original capital. 
not only 
but 


for the borrowed capital and inter- 


Residents therefore pay 


for their board, room. and care 
est. The rates thus tend to be exces- 
retired 
teacher Other 


states have built projects according 


sive, particularly for the 


with low income 


to the original capital available, and 
determine rates covering costs and 
profit which in turn would be used 
Still 


associations use their funds tor 


for additional facilities. other 
rest 
home and hospitalization purposes 


at minimum cost to the individuals. 


Suggestions Are Welcome 

Retired teachers themselves seem 
to have no concerted opinion as to 
what best 


may be provided for 


The IEA 


appreciate receiving the best sug- 


retired teachers would 
gestions its membership may ad- 
vance. Meanwhile. the LEA will hold 
now, and 


the resources available 


those vet to be received, building 
upon them by wav of profits divi- 
and other contribu- 
so that 


finally it may proceed wisely and 


dends, interests 


tions which may be received 


constructively 

As indicated, the great bulk of the 
Teachers Home Fund has come, and 
trom the Shamel estate 


Shamel was an eccentric 


will come 
Charles H 
bachelor, 


possessol ot five degrees 


an attorney, inventor, and at times 


a governmental official—with a de- 
sire to promote popular knowledge 
of the sciences and conservation of 
human and physical resources. He 
was a regular visitor to the State 
Library in Springfield, studying the 
market, 
trends. He 


an unkempt 


investments, and economic 
lived most frugally. In 
spite of appearance, 
which prevented others from becom 
ing acquainted with him, he had a 
dignified bearing and maintained a 
scholarly, inquiring mind. 

Several years ago Dr, Shamel came 
in to see the writer about some self 
help college that would appreciate 
receiving a large farm near Taylor 


ville, maintaining it scientifically fon 


the benefit of the college. At the 
suggestion of the writer, Blackburn 
College in Carlinville thus finally 
benefited 
Then followed years of visitations 
wherein the writer and finally a few 
others in the IEA headquarters pa 
tiently learned the gentleman's back 
ground desires. Confidences 
vrew. 
Othe: 
National 


Nanjemoy 


Association re 


projects developed 
Education 
Preset ve 


ceived Forest 


located near the Potomac River 
15 miles from the national 
4 $20,000 Science and Re- 


was created 


about 
capitol 
rearch Foundation, Inc 
in Springfield, to develop and have 
have printed a series of science 
pamphlets for popular consumption 
Research 
The 


Big Brothers and Sisters Association 


( produced by Science 


Associates, Inc., of Chicago) 


received acres of wooded land on 


the Sangamon River, near Spring 


held 


Litigation Is Necessary 
Dix 


California will 


to an Ulinois will and a later 
court action 
to determine the present 
to the Ili 
Education Association the 
Home Fund the 
Research Foundation 


Asso 


necessary 
distribution of the estate 
Hos 
Teachers 
Science and 
lie the National Education 
and the Shamel family 


person to tew 


chition 

The 
pay attention had amassed an estate 
S700.000! Litiga 


whom would 


of approximately 
tion which the donor thought he had 


surely avoided through the pro 


visions of a will proved to be cquite 


sub 


costly—but in spite of this. a 


remainder will 


ot ¢ harles iH 


perpetuate 
Shamel—the 


stantial 
the name 


unknown 
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Disaster 


Preparedness 


for Illinots Schools 


drills and checks 


Periodic 


are the best safeguards against tragedy 


when the unexpected happens. 


By VIVIAN WEEDON, Curriculum Cons 


Christmas in Chicago a year 


HAVE a very 
ago, because Chicago had just ex- 
perienced its worst disaster since 
1915. 
the world, 


The tears of the nation, and of 
blended with ours. 

The vear before our tears were for 
vy in Kentucky. 
Also we were shocked at the devasta- 
tion left by a tornado at the Piney 


a school bus tragedy 


Woods School in Mississippi—and 
gratified that there 
What will the 


was so little in- 
jury. tears be for in 
L960? 

I believe it is not lack of knowl- 
edge but lack of applying what we 
already know which causes a large 
proportion of our disasters—yes, and 
of our individual accidents. I believe, 
that 
schools in the United States, public 
this 


also there are many, many 


and non-public, which are at 
as likely, if 
to have a disaster as was that 
90° children 
1958. 

We know enough now to prevent 


minute not even more 
likely, 
Chicago school where 
lost their lives on Dec. 1, 
many fires; we know enough to pre- 
vent many dial bus accidents. We 
do not, yet, have enough practical 
knowledge re-direct 


tornadoes but we certainly do know 


to preve nt or 


a great deal about what actions will 
minimize the possibility of personal 


injury. 
Why do I talk about “fire,” “tor- 
nado.” “school bus’—all one 


breath and in an article supposedly 
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merry 


ltant, National Safety Council 


dealing with bad weather? Simply 
for this reason: True disaster pre- 
paredness includes all types of dis- 
aster, and preparedness for one may 
Therefore, I 


two 


re-enforce for others. 
shall divide this article 
parts: disaster preparedness in areas 
over which the school has jurisdic- 


into 


tion, and the education which Illinois 
children should have concerning bad 


weather hazards. 


Checklist of School Preparedness 


Instead of an information test, let 
us run through a checklist about dis- 
aster precautions in your school. 

1. Do you have a distinctive signal 
for the varying types of emergency 
drills: 


Can you yourself clearly distinguish 


evacuation, recall, retention? 

each? Are vou sure that each of your 
slp is able to distinguish the sig- 
nals and knows what each means? 
What provisions have you made for 
about the 


substitute 


informing new students 
signals? For informing 
teachers? What provision has been 
made for signals in case of a power 
failure? 

2. In the case of a retention drill, 
such as for a tornado, what provi- 
sions have been made for an evacua- 
tion drill from the retention center? 
What provisions have been made for 
blocked-exits drills? Have you ever 
had a drill with simulated fire con- 
ditions such as smoke? Have you had 


emergency drills when pupils were 
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in the lunch room, assembly hall, 
swimming pool, etc.? 
3. What provisions have been 


made for checking pupil rolls after 
children have reached their drill sta- 
tions? 

4. Can you tell immediately where 
the nearest drill signal is to every 
point in the building where you are 
likely to be? Do you and each of 
your fat know what to do in case 
they notice signs of a fire, tornado, 
or other potential hazard? Do you 
and each of your students know what 
to do when hazards such as blocked 
exits, open fire doors, slippery steps 
or walks are noted? Where is the 
fire each 
type? Fire hose? 

5. When was the most recent time 


nearest extinguisher of 


you thoroughly informed your par- 
ents of the procedures used to care 
case of fire, 
emergency? 


for their children in 


storms, or other such 
How did you do it? 
How long has it been since you 
asked your custodian to show you 
and your class the precautions er 
in storage of materials: disposal o 
waste; care of gas and electric oe 
ment; use of fire 


hardware; provision for fire-fighting 


doors; use of panic 
equipment; care of fire chutes, es- 
capes, and towers? 

7. What have 
made for taking care of emergencies 
which happen on the way to and 
from school? Does each child know 


provisions been 
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what he is to do when he is “on his 
own”? 

8. What other items can you add 
to this checklist? Suggestions will be 
found at the end of this article. 


References for This Section 

Here are some materials which 
should help with your safety plan- 
ning—some free, some not: 

Checklist of Safety and Safety Ed- 
ucation in Your School, 48 pages, 50 
cents (Will help evaluate your over- 
all safety curriculum, as well as your 
plant). Write National Commission 
on Safety Education, NEA, 1201 16th 
Street NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

Four free pamphlets available 
from the National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chica- 
go 11: School Shop Safety Inspection 
Checklist, 4 pages; A Safe School 
Environment, 3 pages; Perfection- 
Plus for Emergency Evacuation 
Drills!, 2 Checklist — for 
Safety in Schoolhouse Construction, 
2 pages. Also from the National Safe- 
ty Council, these may be had for 10 
cents each: Safety in Bad Weather 
Conditions (Data Sheet No. 76), 4 
pages; Schoc! Fires (Data Sheet No. 
17), 5 pages. 

Building Exits Code (No. 101), 
15th edition. Price, $1.50. Order from 
National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 

From the US Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C.: 
School Fire Drills (No. 103), 18 
pages, 10 cents; Requirements of 
School Shelter Facilities (CD Edu- 
cation Project information sheet No. 


pages, 


26), 29 pages, price not indicated; 
Report of the Status Phase of the 
School Facilities Survey, 140 pages, 


70 cents. 


Teaching Bad-Weather Preparedness 
Now let us turn to what we should 
teach about safety in bad weather 
conditions, particularly tornadoes. 
The great safety education philoso- 
pher, Albert W. Whitney, used to 
point out that man’s control over his 
environment had increased faster 
than his emotional willingness to ac- 
cept responsibility for this control. 
It seems to me that this observation 


points up a very important facet 
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of our bad-weather instruction. Al- 
though everybody makes fun of 
weather predictions, the weather 
bureau has developed remarkable, 
and in truth remarkably accurate, 
techniques of giving weather warn- 
ings. But often conditions which ap- 
pear to be developing take a sudden 
change or go in a different direction 
and the expected weather does not 
develop. Unless we understand the 
elements involved we are likely to 
think the weather bureau is calling 
“wolf, wolf,” and go about our own 
affairs. 

If the school, through imparting 
factual knowledge, through a very 
real respect for the powers of na- 
ture, and through serious (though 
not fear-inspiring) drills, can build 
up an emotional “poise” in such 
times of stress, it will be making a 
real contribution to cutting down in- 
jury and death from bad weather. 

It may be significant that the state 
of Illinois, which ranks ninth in num- 
ber of tornadoes, ranks first in num- 
ber of tornado deaths. Admittedly 
there may be other causes—density 
of population, for example—but it 
could be that in states where tor- 


nadoes are less frequent, people are 


MEMORIAL in White Hall is to a teacher, Miss 
Annie Louise Keller, who sacrificed her life to 
save the lives of her 16 pupils when a tornado 
struck the Centerville School April 19, 1927. 


less well prepared to take care of 
themselves. 

The people of today have many 
helps in regard to tornadoes and 
other storms: weather bureau reports 
via radio and TV can be extremely 
helpful if heeded; the Civil Defense 
organization has been combining its 
facilities for disaster preparedness so 
that it covers any type of disaster 
and has given much help in bad- 
weather warning. The Springfield 
Civil Defense office has a very effi- 
cient “Weather Watch” system which 
coordinates the work of observers 
and short-wave radio facilities 
throughout the central and southern 
portions of the state. News of bad- 
weather developments are fed 
through the CD office to the Spring- 
field Weather Bureau; in addition, 
a chain-reaction system of notifica- 
tion of all public and parochial 
schools in the county has been very 
swift and effective in recent tests. 
For further information, write to the 
deputy director of “Weather Watch,” 
Karl Luthin, Jr., 2736 South Glen- 
wood Springfield. 

A tornado forecast indicates that 
tornado conditions are in the area: 
a tornado warning indicates that a 
tornado is reasonably near in space 
and time. Tornadoes may be easily 
recognized by the  funnel-shaped 
cloud. Seek shelter: storm cellar, 
southwest corner of the basement 
under heavy turniture and away 
from windows and doors; if shelter 
is not available, run at right angles 
to the apparent path of the storm 
and throw oneself flat on the ground 
in whatever depression is available 
(Avoid roadwavs because of the 
possibility of being run over. ), cover 
the face with whatever cloth is avail- 
able to prevent suffocation. 

Tornadoes have occurred in every 
state at every time of day and night 
and in every month. They are most 
frequent, however, in the spring 
and between 3 and 7 p.m. This time 
factor indicates the importance of 
teaching the children what to do if 
a tornado approaches, as those are 
the hours they are most likely to be 
without supervision. 

Hurricanes are also predicted by 
the weather bureau. If there is time, 


one should leave all low beaches 
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or Hood areas. well-built, well- 
boarded-up house out of the danger 
of high tide with a window or door 
open on the side of the house oppo- 
site that facing the wind is safest. 
It is very important to stay in a safe 
place for half an hour and sometimes 
more after a hurricane has passed 
because the apparent passing may be 
of the storm and 
return the 
vigor. 


merely the “eye” 
the will from 
opposite direction, with full 

Among the sad aécidents of which 
I have heard, one of the saddest was 
of two pupils who, having been left 
safely at the farm gate by the school 
drowned attempting to 


storm 


bus, were 
cross a flooded stream on their own 
property. Some understanding of the 
terrific force of the water and of the 
wisdom of waiting on high ground 
until rescued might have saved these 
children. 

Floods and blizzards often cause 
automobiles to be The 
best simple advice in both cases is to 


marooned, 


stay with the machine until rescued. 
Some types of these disasters will 
not be met by Hlinois children unless 
they travel or meve. It is well to have 
the information in case it is needed. 

In your teaching you might like to 
remember the railroad engineer who 
was approaching Gans, Okla., when 
he saw a tornado heading straight 
for the 
He was in no danger himself as he 
knew his train would well outrun the 
tornado, but the sleeping inhabitants 
worried him. He the train 
and pulled the whistle cord making 
such a racket that most of the town 
folk awoke and sought shelter. No 


one can say how many lives he saved, 


town. It was early morning. 


slowed 


how much injury he prevented by 
his creativeness in using what he 
had at hand to avert a tragedy. What 
sort of teaching had he had when he 
was in school? Were his ability, his 
thought for others, encouraged if not 
rooted by one of his teachers? 
Bibliography for Teaching 

Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, Battle Creek, Mich. Civil De- 
fense Education through Elementary 
and Secondary Schools (Produced 
by the Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation ), 36 pages. Sample copy free. 


National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. Bad 

‘eather: Hazards, Precautions, Re- 
sults (Safety Education Data Sheet 
No. 39), 6 pages, 10 cents. 

US Department of Commerce: 
Weather Bureau: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 
“It Looks Like a Tornado .. .”: An 
Aid for Distinguishing Tornadoes 
From Other Cloud Forms, 11 pages, 
10 cents. 


Suggestions for Checklist 

Disasters happen so seldom that 
most of us are prone to suffer from 
sense of security; then when 
strike we are bewil- 


a false 
they suddenly 
dered and confused. 


this very human 


A wavy of over- 


coming tendency 


is to set up periodic checks, to see 


that responsibility is definitely as- 
signed and _ that y knows 
who is responsible for what. 

Many of us are hindered in study- 


everybody 


ing disaster precautions because we 
don't like to think about disasters. 
It helps to keep in mind that by 
knowing the right thing to do, the 


effects may be lessened. 


thing which is repeated 


tragic 

lL. One 
over and over again by anyone who 
has been through a fire is the speed 
usually 


bad 


been 


at which it gains headway; 
more warning with 
although there have 


one has 
weather, 
occasions where tornadoes have 
struck with little or 
warning. Quick notification of every- 
one involved is essential. Distinguish- 


ing between a retention and an evac- 


no recognized 


of course, essential. 
During the second World War, I 
visited a school at the time of a 
retention drill. One of the teachers 
mistook the signals and led her chil- 
dren out of doors. My blood still 
runs cold when I think of what might 
have happened if she had reversed 
this error at the time of a real fire. 

2. If the drill comes right at dis- 
children should not leave 
until formally dismissed. 

3. In the newer type curriculum 
where small groups of children are 
likely to be away from the classroom 
at the time of the drill, most schools 
have these pupils join the classroom 
group to them for march- 
ing purposes their 


uation drill 


missal time, 


nearest 


own 


and join 


group after reaching safety. If per- 
manent “safe” locations are assigned 
the various groups in the shelter or 
exit areas, this process will be facili- 
tated. At the high-school level, some 
other roll-calling device must be de- 
veloped to suit the administrative 
procedures of that school. 

often 
be- 


4. Precious moments are 


lost, or hazards not removed, 
cause those who could sound the 
alarm or start procedures toward the 
removal of the hazards do not know 
what action they should take. This 
is often true of persons who have 
been in the situation for many years, 
stressing the necessity for frequent 
review. 

5. Over and over again school 
people have told me that one of their 
worst problems in times of threat- 
ened disaster was not the pupils but 
parents who tied up telephone lines, 
dashed to school, and otherwise dis- 
organized the school’s well-prepared 
plans. It is easy to place oneself in 
the parents’ shoes and hard to say 
that vou yourself would 
equally hysterically, but if 
there is anv hope of curing the hys- 


teria it is through developing in the 


not act 


parents an understanding of what 
the school is doing for the protection 
of their children. Inviting parents to 
go through the various drills with 
good idea. 


vou might be a 
double-barreled 


There is a 
value in inviting the custodian to 
explain his safety activities: it helps 
you and the bovs and girls cooperate 
with him, and it keeps him on his 
toes. 

Tornadoes don’t wait on school 
bus schedules, and motor vehicles 
can catch fire. Drills should be held 
on buses. Of course if there is a tor- 
nado alert, children should be held 
at school until the danger is past. 
Children walking should be taught 
what to do in times of emergency. 
One community has been organized 
so that there is a specially designated 
“block mother” to whom 


can go in any difficulty on the way 


children 


to and from school. 

8. Each each community 
has its own particular hazards, its 
own particular safeguards. A study 
of these leading perhaps to person- 
alized checklists is desirable. 


school, 
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Waikiki Beach 


Alaska? Hawaii? Europe? Russia? Where 
would you like to travel this summer? 
Maybe you think you should see more of 
this country first. That can be arranged, 
too, through the extensive program of the 
Division of Travel Service of the National 
Education Association 

Several state associations, including the 
Illinois Education Association, and a num- 
ber of colleges cooperate in this travel pro- 
gram for Western Illinois Uni- 
versity is offering academic credit for 14 


teachers 


tours this vear 

Reservations are made and all details 
planned by the NEA, so teachers can 
travel worry-free in the company of pro- 
colleagues from all over the 
country. Last about 130° Ilinois 
people participated in the program. 

The NEA is sponsoring six tours to Ha- 


fessional 
summer 


spec ial post-convention 
tours, leaving from Los Angeles July 2; 
they cost $365 (for eight days) and $525 
days). A Hawaiian Study Tou 
about 45 days and include a 
course of six weeks at the University of 
Hawaii's Institute of Asian Studies; it costs 
$415, not including housing. Western is 
offering credit in biology for an 18-day air 
tour to Hawaii, leaving July 19; it costs 
$960 from Chicago or $778 from San Fran- 


wail. Two are 


(tor 13 
will last 


cCIsco. 

ravel-study in Alaska is offered on a 
23-day tour leaving July 18; it includes 
a workshop at the University of Alaska 
and costs $875 from Chicago or $699 from 
Seattle. The week-long workshop will con- 
sider education of 
Alaska; credit is in geography. Another air 
tour to Alaska leaves July 29 and costs 
$749. A tour of Alaska and the Canadian 
Rockies by rail and ship departs from 
Chicago June 28 and costs $688 for 20 
days. 

It will be “Destination: Russia” for two 
groups of tour participants. The NEA has 
sent administrators and other official groups 
to the Soviet Union, but this is the first 
time it has sponsored a general tour offer- 
ing an opportunity for any teacher to ob- 
serve education and culture in Russia. 
Credit in photography is offered by West- 
ern for a month-long tour leaving New 
York July 18; it costs $1725. Another NEA 
tour is 10 days longer and costs $1950. 

Seventeen European tours are offered, 


history, economy, and 


March, 1960 


Tours for Teachers 


The NEA travel program this summer 


offers tours to many interesting places, 


including our two newest states. 


~ 
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as well as eight to Mexico or Central or 
South America. Four tours will take teach- 
ers around the world by air. The one in 
which Western is cooperating costs $2495; 
it leaves San Francisco June 20 and _ re- 
turns Aug. 11; credit is in biology. One 
round-the-world excursion will follow a 
southern route; it costs $3590 and 
June 24. 

The tours to Europe range in price from 
$1054 to $1785. Credit is offered by West- 
ern for two of them—a general tour of 
Europe which leaves July 10 and_ lasts 
until Aug. 25, and another which takes 
in the Scandinavian countries, July 4 to 
Aug. 18. Costs of $1270 
and $1326 science 
credit is offered 

Thre « of the NE A’s Europe an tours in- 
clude travel by ship. One features visits 


leaves 


these tours are 


respe tively; social 


to several important music festivals 

The Olympic games in Rome are in- 
cluded in two itineraries. A new tour cov- 
ers the Mediterranean and Near East 
Western offers credit in social science for 
the 37-day tour, which costs $1793 

Departure from Macomb is planned for 
two of NEA’s takes 
in the Canadian Rockies and Pacific North- 
west, leaving June 14; and the other, called 
Story of the West, begins July 18. Each 
costs $465, lasts about 30 days, and of- 
fers credit in photography or geography. 

Two tours will travel 
through New Canadian 


“domestic” tours: Onc 


30-day bus 
England and the 


NATIVE DRUMS provide 
music for these dancers 
ot Kotzebue, Alaska. 
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Maritime Provinces. They cost $430 each 
and leave from Chicago June 16 and July 
21. Western cooperates in these, too, offer 
ing credit in social science and either art 
or photography Other “domestic” tours in 
clude ones by bus to New England and 
to the Rocky Mountain area 

A tour to Mexico leaves Macomb or St 
Louis July 18. The $397 for 32 
days; photography and art are offered 
Three other NEA Mexico cost 
from $350 to $596 tour to 
Central America, 
Miami tor 


costing 


cost 1s 


tours to 
The 
costing 
South 
from 


Is one 
$837. Leaving 
from America are three 
air tours $1383 to $1481 
Western offers credit in geography for one 
of them $1383, it departs 
July 17 and returns Aug. 20 

The Washington-United Nations Sem- 
about 32 days studying 
and observing in Washington and four 
days in New York. The cost is $310 
credit from Western is available 


which costs 


inar consists of 


SOM ial 


science 
Tour folders—with complete itineraries 


and details about transportation, accom 


modations, etc.—are available from the 
NEA Division of Travel Service, 1201 16th 
Street NW Washington 6, D. ¢ Ask for 
any of the United States 
(including Hawaii and 
Europe and the Mediter 
Latin 


Prices 


following titles 
and ( ‘anada 
Alaska); Europe; 
ranean; Russia and Eastern Europe; 
Around the World 


these subject to 


America; and 
and dates of tours are 


change 
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Ax ADEQUATE well-rounded 
health program in our public 
schools was one of the last areas to 
develop Its relationship to a good 
educational program may not always 
have been understood, but mostly the 
development of the health program 
needed the assistance of professional 
people outside of school. Teachers 
and administrators were dealing with 
a field in which they usually were not 
competent. Physical education in- 
structors were primarily coaches and 
had neither the time nor the energy 
to lend much assistance to planning 
a thorough and complete health pro 


vram. 


Professional Help 


The medical and dental protes- 
sions, highly individualistic with 
their own professional ethics, were 
often too busy to help education or 
too much inclined to view any col- 
leagues who did help as persons with 
ulterior motives. Local professional 
organizations for doctors and for den- 
tists were often lacking, and, when 
present, did not include in’ their 
sphere of direct interest the health 
program of the public schools. 

School nurses, though willing and 
dedicated, were limited in their 
effectiveness without their adminis- 


This is the first of three articles concerning 
school health. Additional articles will deal with 


the function of the school medical director and the 


role of the school nurse in special education. 
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the school health program 


should be a team operation involving the cooperative 


efforts of administrators. teachers. 


parents, nurses, and the medical and dental professions. 


trator’s support and leadership, and 
without the medical and dental pro- 
fession’s guidance in the total health 
program. The efforts of parents were 
effective only to the extent that they 
could be mobilized around rather 
general health problems. 

A close examination of the com- 
plete health program reveals many 
areas requiring cooperation among 
school people, parents, doctors, den- 


tists. nurses, and others. 


Health Guidance 


First and foremost, there is the 
area of health guidance. This in- 
cludes a health history, periodic 
examination, and a follow-up pro- 
gram for remedial purposes. Just 
how complete such an examination 
needs to be requires the judgment of 
a physician. The school emergency 
care program can be administered 
best by the school nurse who has 
standing orders from a doctor. The 
school health education program 
requires the understanding and co- 
operation of parents in the delicate 
area that deals with the amount and 
kind of sex information that can be 
provided safely, 

The school physical education 
program must adapt itself to the 
needs of boys and girls with various 
handicaps. The school needs to know 
what activities such a boy or girl 
may safely include in his physical 
education program, and the recom- 
mending physician needs to know 
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the kind of adaptation the school is 
prepared to make. Good communica- 
tion between school, parent, and phy- 
sician is essential. Such communica- 
tion doesn't just happen. It must 
be implemented by joint planning. 
Sound, workable, and convenient 
procedures must be set up. 
Additional areas of the health pro- 
gram demand cooperative eftort. To 
provide for the hard of hearing, the 
visually handicapped, the mentally 
retarded, the orthopedically handi- 
capped, and the speech handicapped 
requires that the competencies of 
many specialists in and out of school 
be coordinated. Less spectacular 
areas such as communicable disease 
control, immunization, sanitation, 
and sound exclusion and re-admit- 
tance policies all profit from co- 
operative planning and cooperative 


proce¢ lures. 


Understanding 


Basic to the proper functioning of 
a health program is good communi- 
cation between the various groups 
and personnel involved. It is based 
on the confidence and understand- 
ings reached through problems 
shared, solutions planned, and proce- 
dures developed. When all under- 
stand each other better, it is much 
easier for anyone in this joint enter- 
prise to confer when a conference 
is needed. 

A health program that does all of 
the above things and that involves 
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administrators, school nurses, coun- 


selors, physicians, dentists, parent 
representatives, school psychologists, 
and deans was developed in the 
Lyons Township High School district 
in LaGrange. The 
tion is known as the Lyous Township 
Health Council. 


It deve op. in what may be con- 


parent organiza- 


sidered 
The high school draws its 3400 


reasonably comple x situa- 
thon. 
students from five separate elemen- 
tary districts each with a separate 
administration and board of educa- 
tion. In addition seven parochial ele- 
num- 


schools send large 


graduates to the high 


mentary 
ber of their 
school. 
Much of the area is an older sub- 
urban area, but there are also new 
unincorporated areas, 
Some of the 
health 
Several 


depend on the services of the Cook 


subdivisions 


and semi-rural areas. 
villages maintain public 
nurses and others do not. 
County department of health. 

In 1950 when a Lyons Township 
High School health council was first 
not uni- 
form in the The 


health services ranged from nothing 


considered, practices were 


various districts. 
in some schools to a program in the 
high school which had one part-time 
and two full-time nurses and a school 
doctor in attendance daily and avail- 
able for orders when not in the build- 
ing. Four interested physicians func- 
tioned in an advisory capacity to the 


principal of the high school. 


Nurses Plan Uniform Program 

During institute days all teachers 
in the area served by the high school 
meet according to departments or 
areas of interest at least once a vear. 
In 1950 the 
this program for the purpose of con- 
thei 


Their decision to meet each month 


nurses met as a part ot 


sidering common problems. 
to work out a uniform program was 
submitted to the school administra- 
They gave full approval and 


kind of 


tors. 


pledged the most active 
support. 
After the listed their 


common needs, they discovered that 


nurses had 


these needs never could be met ade- 
quately unless the cooperative ven- 
ture be extended and enlarged to in- 
active and direct 


clude, in a very 


way, the school administrators and 
representatives of the medical pro- 
fession. School administrators 
took Under leadership 


the new group planned a good health 


now 
over. thei 


progr am, rey iewed and considered 
the many specific needs the nurses 
had liste id, but also went far be vond 
these problems to consider a total 
health program in all its aspects. 

In 1951 a health 


was organized which included all the 


school council 
township school nurses, four doctors, 
two dentists, six educators, and rep- 
resentatives of the respective parent- 
Immediately com- 


teacher groups. 


mittees were appointed to devise 


plans to meet the short-range objec 
tives of uniform standards and uni- 
form examination forms, and to plan 
the mechanics of council operation. 


Achievements Are Many 
of the 


vears of accomplishments IS excep 


The history council's eight 


gratifving. It brought into 
\rea Special Education 
Program and the Southwest Subur- 
Mental Health Clinic. The 
growth improvement of — the 
health 
district 
though 

Cooperative 


tionally 
being the 


ban 
and 
individual 


program in each 


has been most substantial, 
dramatic. 
efforts 
following achievements: 
1. The health record from kinder- 


garten through 


less 
brought the 


high school is now 


continuous 
A 


torm provides for a report to the 


uniform dental examination 


school that work is in progress or has 
been completed 

3. One physical examination form 
is used in all schools and accept- 
able to the physicians. 

1. The 


aid policies for all schools are signed 


standing orders and _ first 
by qualified physicians 


5. An acceptable referral proce- 
dure has been adopted by all schools 
6. Lists of 


available 


agencies and_ individ 


uals are to whom children 
with problems can be referred. 

The program of hearing con- 
servation is coordinated for the en 
tire district. 

Two areas achieved spectacular 
results: special education and men- 
tal health. 


During early deliberations of the 


council, concern was expressed over 
learning and behavior problems that 
result from poor mental health. A 
A caretul 


consultants 


committee went to work. 


survey was conducted; 


were engaged; needs were communi- 
cated to organizations 
in the district. These eftorts plus the 


efforts of the citizens whom the pub 


and groups 


lic relations program enlisted, culmi 
nated in the establishment of the 
Southwest Suburban Mental Health 
Clinic 

vears later, the clinic 
to the 


school. Its 


three 
is of inestimable 
to the 
consists of two part-time 


Today, 
stafl 
psychia- 


value 
munity and 
trists, a psychologist, a full- and a 
part-time psychiatric social worker, 
The clinic operates 
$60,000) and 


load of 75 


and a secretary. 


on a budget of nearly 


carries a monthly cases 
involving approximately 200 children 
Three fourths of the 
cases are district students. 

Concern for handicapped children 
resulted in the first area special edu 
state. Through 


administrators who first 


and parents 


cation district in the 
the etlorts of 
discussed this problem in the health 
ascertained 


council, the needs were 


and a plan was devised that would 
permit a special district to serve 12 
(now increased to 15) cooperating 
school districts. The Lyons Township 
Special Area 
now in its third yea 

than 200 handicapped 


and employs 24 teachers, a director 


Education Program 


serves more 
youngsters 


psvchologist and secretary 


Dental Services Offered 


\ recent 
sented the 


committee report pre 


districts with the oppor 
tunity to accept dental facilities and 
service for students whose 


lack the 


them. The plan is now being consid 


parents 
financial means provide 


ered by the local organization of 
dentists. 

The health council still has work 
held three 
30 to SO 


community. The 


Its meetings times 


attended by 


to do. 
per vear, are 
from the 
health 
tricts proceed on a highly efficient 


people 


school programs in the dis 


level largely because many skills and 


many insights have been brought to 


bear on. the probl ms. It is truly 


a team operation 
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Needed 


rODAY WORLD, any social science 
program without geography is 
sheer nonsense. Geography is impor- 
tant to the high-school curriculum 
because our physical environment 
significantly influences human life, 
behavior, and attitudes. 

The most serious problem that has 
faced high-school geography teach- 
ers is the “artificial battle” of social 
science versus subject matter. Too 
have become 
but 


tional fracas, align themselves to a 


many teachers, who 


involved in this unreal emo- 
or to a social- 
from. that 


view with suspicion teachers 


content organization 


science group—and time 
on they 
in the opposite group. 

There are the ridiculous charges 
by some geographers and some who 
consider themselves geographers that 
social science in the high school is 
nothing more than history or is 
simply a collection of units that in- 


terest a poorly prepared teacher. 


Better Preparation Needed 

Many social scientists and high- 
school teachers are equally irrational 
in claiming that the American high 
school is doing the best “of all pos- 
sible jobs.” There is a middle ground. 
Certainly many high-school social- 
science teachers are not equipped or 


trained to do the job assigned them. 
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Better 
Geographic 


Kiducation 


By GERALD K. MATHIS 
Studies Tea 


her, Palatine 


Dr. John W. Morris, at a meeting of 
the Association of American Geog- 
raphers, remarked: 


“During the past summer I had in my 
classes some 30 teachers who were taking 
their first in geography, although 
they had been teaching from two to 40 
years. In this group I found some who were 
1) surprised to find that the top of the 
map is not always north, 2) disturbed by 
the fact that in the so-called prevailing 
wind belt the winds could come 
3) amazed by the nu- 
merous recent changes in the political map 
of the convinced that the ge- 
ography of the United States had not 
changed since 1492, and 5) 
learn that the United States was not com- 
pletely self-sufficient in all 
services of every type. To most of 
people the idea of interdependence was 
an entirely new thought.” 


COUTS¢ 


westerly 
from any direction 


world, 4) 
astounded to 


goods and 


these 


Dr. Morris has well pointed out 
the problem posed by the assignment 
of teachers to social-science instruc- 
tion who are prepared in one or two 
fields only. This is, however, but one 
aspect of the problem. We need to 
keep in mind that the teacher, if he 
is to be successful, must master some 
meth- 


areas of education—such as 


odology and classroom discipline. 
The teacher who has firm grounding 
in the content areas he is expected 
to teach and who fails to understand 
how adolescent youngsters behave, 
will fail. 


Probably you know of excellent 


Problems hampering high-school instruction in geography 


materials, a planned course of study, and research. 


Townshig 


involve teacher preparation, textbooks and supplementary 


High School 


teachers 


high-school 


examples of 


who are tremendously successful 
with limited preparation in subject 
matter. These are the rare teachers 
who have developed the technique 
of turning out enthusiastic. 
tioning pupils who think and ques- 


tion—and carry on the process once 


ques- 


thev leave the classroom. These are 
the exceptions, however. 


Let's Get Together 

| have serious doubts about the 
present integration of social studies 
in the high school. I find it incon- 
sistent that scholars at the college 
level the 
disciplines while the high school 
finds it so easy. Yet experience in 
the high-school teaching field has 


are unable to integrate 


given ample proof that where the 
teacher is able to teach effectively 
and is prepared in the fields involved 
in the integrated course, scholarship 
is the natural product. 

Instead of wasting time and energy 
on a kind of battle between the two 
let's both admit our errors. 
Certainly — the 
prestige by the admission that many 


views, 
teacher loses no 
social-science teachers are prepared 
to teach a single subect rather than 
an integrated course. Certainly the 
subject-matter teacher or the profes- 
sional geographer loses no status by 
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the admission that there are certain 
areas in child psychology and edu- 
cation that a person must learn be- 
fore he can become a_ successful 
teacher. Then let’s define these areas 
in workable terms, join hands, and 
insist that a teacher have these re- 
quirements before teaching social 
sciences. 

Education, specifically, has a great 
deal of work to do before we can 
hope to define just what the teacher 
needs. The wide gap between the 
profession, the professional organ- 
izations, and the state boards makes 
the job more difficult, but certainly 
not impossible. 

\ problem of second priority, if 
geography is to be better handled in 
US high schools, is that of the use 
of — textbooks 
material. The textbook problem is an 


and supplementary 
old one: many aspects of it seem 
ageless. Least to blame are the pub- 
lishers. The college emphasis that 
all college instructors must, if they 
engage in re- 
kind of 


secondary job, has so widened the 


are to gain stature, 


scarch, with teaching a 
gap between the professional geog- 
rapher and the secondary teacher of 
that 


raphers are willing to give time and 


geography few college geog- 
efiort to development of a_ high- 
school text. Some handle the prob- 
lem by allowing use of their names 
to texts; most ignore the problem. 
Until college geographers are will- 
ing to lend their time and _ scholar- 
ship to working with the teacher or 
educator, we shall continue to have 
texts that are often unsatisfactory or 
poor. What other outcome cin there 
be if the people who write the text 
must in many cases operate without 


the collaboration of the geographer? 


Resource Materials Unused 
The 


geographers to engage in the “non- 


reluctance of professional 
scholarly” pursuit of writing a sec- 
ondary text is matched all teo often 
by the failure of high-school teachers 
to make use of a wealth of supple- 
already 
sup- 


plement geographic material by use 


mentary material which 


exists. All too many teachers 


of an atlas, an encyclopedia, or a 


discarded college textbook. These 


Ma 1940 


teachers are not lazy. They are 
either too busy or do not know of 
the existence of the material. In 
some cases they are not informed of 
the proper use of supplementary 
materials. 

In a recent pilot study, the writer 


found that only rarely did social- 


science programs involving geog- 
raphy make use of supplementary 
material other than the encyclopedia 
and atlas. Some schools, of the 147 
reporting, did not even use an atlas. 
Other as Winnetka’s 


New Trier, organized elaborate sup- 


schools, such 


plementary material which was 
placed on reserve for use of students 
taking geography. There are mate- 
rials that can be used in the school’s 
One 


why most schools do not make use 


geography program. wonders 
of them. There are certainly more 
than 60 supplementary sources that 
could be used well by social-science 
and/or geography teachers. We must 
insist on a proper budget and then 
make use of it. This will help to 


A bibliography, Suggested Readings for 
High-school Geography, has been prepared 
by the author and published by the Na- 
Education 
NCGE 
council at Box 303, Faculty 
Oklahoma, Nor- 


man, OXla. The reference list was compiled 


tional Council for Geographic 
It is available for 25 cents from the 
address the 
Exchange, University of 
“to le Ip secondary school students enjoy 
and profit from the r study of geou iphy. 
Coll le books h ive 


advanced students 


cn luck dl tor 


the more 


solve the textbook problem while we 
wait for bette cooperation between 
the educator and the geographer. 

A third problem encountered in 
teaching geography is the failure of 
schools to 


large numbers of high 


follow a planned program. I was 
amazed to learn in the geography 
section of a state social-science meet 
ing that no teacher represented made 
use of the Illinois Geography Cur- 
riculum Guide (Circular Series “A” 
No. 31). While this cireular is dated, 
it does represent the thinking of an 
outstanding group keenly aware of 
the problem. Why then do we not 
make use of it? At Palatine, we have 
found the curriculum guide useful in 
deciding what was basic to various 


units taken up. \ new curriculum 


study is certainly in order, In the 
meantime, however, let's make some 
effort to set up planned courses. This 
does not mean a weekly writing of 
phrases in a notebook. It does mean 
a course of study. We have found it 
helptul to pass along the basic plans 
the form of a 


to our students in 


weekly guide sheet. With a care- 
fully planned course of study and 
some agreement from geographers 


shall 


hurdle to- 


and/or teachers, we have 


mastered the first great 
ward upgrading instruction in geog- 


raphy. 


More Time Is Needed 

The fourth problem hampering 
geographic competency is the will- 
ingness on the part of some teachers 
and administrators to allow time de- 
mands to become so great that the 
geography teacher becomes a kind 
of parasite, depending wholly on the 
materials handed to him without ever 
taking time for study of original 
sources. Few high-school teachers 
are sophisticated in the techniques 
of research; however, all high-school 
teachers have the ability to do simple 
studies which would help improve 
instruction, For example the teacher 
of the large high school, with some 
cooperation from his guidance de 
partment, could set up a controlled 
pilot study to determine the value 
of films, slides, and pictures he usu 
ally uses without question. | wonder 
too, if it is not possible to make a 
study of the regional approach as 
opposed to some other method such 
as climate. | that 
this kind of approach to the problem 


realize, howevet 


of competency in geography will 


have to wait until we allow class- 


room teachers time to improve 


struction 
Geographic competency is essen- 
world. It does not 


tial in today’s 


matter whether the teacher teaches 


only geography or works within the 
a son ial science 


is that the 


framework of 
What does matter 


teacher possesses the education and 


pro- 


a 
gram 


geographic training necessary for the 
seek to 


with the problems facing geographic 


ob. TE we deal effectively 
improvement of 


will be the 


education, great 


geographic instruction 


result. 
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IEA-NEA Honor Rol 


includes counties, districts, and schools with 


100 percent membership in both associations for 1959-60. 


(Based on reports received in IEA office by Feb. 15. 


100 Percent Counties 


Brown 
Edwards 


Jersey 


100 Percent Districts 


Aden (C.C.) (R. R. 1, Wayne City) 

Albion (Edwards Co. C. U.) 

Alto Pass ‘El.) 

Arlington Heights Twp. High Schools 


Bardolph 
Berry (C. C 2, 
Boyleston C R. 1 
Bradley 
Bridgeport Twp. High Schoo! 
Brookside (Cons.) (R. R. 3 
Brownsville (C. C.) (R. R. 4, 
alumet City (Hoover) 
‘armi Twp. High Sehoo! 

ills 


Cisne) 
Fairfield) 


Lawrenceville) 
Carmi) 


. Morrison) 
(Octavia C 
U.) 

(El) 
Cowden Community School 
Creston (C. C.) 
Lake 
Cypress (Cons.) 
Danville (C. C.) 
Dongola 
Dorrisville (P.O 
Du Quoin (C. 
Dwight 
East Coloma (R 
Easton (C. U.) 
Erie (El.) 
Erie Community 
Fairfield (El.) 
Fairmont (P. ¢ 
Farmington 
Flora (El.) 
Flora Township High School 
Fox River Grove (Cons.) 
Frankfort (C. C.) 
Franklin C 
Galva (C. U 
Gavin (P 
Geff (Cc. C 


Geneva (C. U.) 


Crysta 


Harrisburg) 
Dist. 207) 


R. 2, Rock Falls) 


School 


Lockport) 


Metr opolis) 


Glencoe 
Golden Gate (C,. C.) 
Gorham (Mississippi Valley C. U.) 
Grantsburyg (Cons.) 
Goreville (El.) 
Greenville (Bond Co. ¢ U.) 
Gurnee (El.) (R. R 
Hanover (El.) 
Hardinville (C. C 3, Oblong) 
Hawthorn (C, Marengo) 
Herrick (El 
Herrick Community 
Hutsonville (C. U.) 
Jasper (C, C.) (R. R. 3 
Jerseyville (C. U.) 
Joppa Community High School 
Joy (El.) 
Joy Community High School 
Kaneville (Kaneiand C. U.) 
Park) 
Keenes (C. C.) 
Keithsburg (El.) 
Kildeer Countryside 
View) 
LaGrange 
Lawrenceville Twp. High School 
Lexington (C. U.) 
Lincoln (C. C.) (R. R. 2, 
Marion (C. U.) 
Martinsville (C. U.) 
MecLeansboro Twp. High School 
Medinah, Lake Park Community High Schoo! 
Meredosia (C. U.) 
Merriam (C. C.) (R. R. 2, Fairfield) 
Metropolis Community High School 
Millstadt (C. C.) 
Monmouth 
Monticello (C. U.) 
Montmorency (C. C.) 
Morris 


School 


Fairfield) 


Maple 


Prairie 


Flora) 


(R. R. 1, Rock Falls) 
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Later reports will appear in April.) 


Morrison Community High School 
Mounds (El.) 
Mt. Erie (C. C.) 
Mt. Prospect 
Mt. Sterling 
Mt. Vernon 
Naperville 
Naperville Community 
New Burnside 
New Hope (C. C R. 4, Fairfield) 
Norridyve (El.) Chicago) 
North Barrington (C. C.) (P. O 
North Chicago (El. Dist. 64) 
Oak Grove (C. C.) (R. R. 1. Wayne City) 
Oblong (C. C.) 
Oblong Twp. High School 
Orchardville (C. C.) 
Oregon (El.) 
Orion (C. U 
Palestine (C 
Pear! City (C. U.) 
Pinckneyville (C. C 
Princeville Community 
Prophetstown (El.) 
Prophetstown Community High School 
Rhodes (P. O. River Grove) 
Richmond (Cons.) 
Richmond-Burton Community High School 
Richwoods Community High School 

(P. O. Peoria Heights) 
Ridgefield (El.) (R. R. 2, Crystal Lake) 
Riverdale (R. R. 1, Rock Falls) 
Rochelle (El.) 
Rochelle Twp 
Rock Island 
Roseville (C 
Saratoga (C. C 
Sheffield (C 
Sheldon 
Sherrard 
Simpson 
Sims (C 
Skokie (El. Dist 
Skokie (El. Dist. 72 
St. Francisville (El.) 
St. Francisville Community High Sohool 
Stewardson-Strasbure (C. U.) (P. O. Steward- 

son?) 
Stockland (C. C.) 
Streator (El.) 
Sulphur Springs (R 
Swanwick (C. C.) 
Sycamore (C. U.) 
Taft (P. O. Lockport) 
Thompsonvilie Community High Schoo! 
Tilden 
Vienna 


Hixh School 


Barrington) 


Dist. 205) (R. R. 3) 
School 


High Schoo! 


Morris) 


R., Mazon) 


(El.) 
U.) 
Community High School 
(C. U.) 
(El.) 
Watseka Community High School 
Wayne City (El.) 
Westchester 
West Chicavo (El.) 
West Chicago Community High School 
Western Springs 
Westmont 
Wheeler (Muddy Cons.) 
Wood River (El.) 
Xenia (C. C.) 
Yorkville (C. C.) 
zZif «C. C.) (R. R., Clay City) 


100 Percent Schools 

Alexis, Elementary School 

Alton, Central Schoo! 

Alton, Clara Barton School 

Alton, Clifton Hill (R. R. 2, 

Alton, Dunbar Schoo! 

Alton, Garfield School 

Alton, Godfrey Schoo! (P. O. Godfrey) 

Alton, Horace Mann School 

Alton, Humboldt School 

Alton, Irving Schoo! 

Alton, Lincoln Schoo! 

Alton, Lovejoy Schoo! 

Alton, Lowell Schoo! 

Alton, Mark Twain School 

Alton, McKinley-Delmar School 

Alton, Milton Schoo! 

Alton, North Junior 
frey) 

Amboy, Central Schoo! 

Amboy, Eldena Schoo 

Amboy, Sublette Schoo! 

Amboy, Walton Schoo! 

Anna, Lincoln Schoo! 

Athens, Athens Schoo! 

Athens, Indian Point School 

Aurora (East), Bardwell School 


Godfrey) 


School (P. O. God- 


(P. O. Eldena) 
(P. O. Sublette) 
(R.R., Dixon) 


Aurora (East), Beaupre School 

Aurora (East), Brady School 

Aurora (East), Dieterich School 

Aurora , Gates School 

Aurora , Johnson School 

Aurora (E , Oak Park School 

Batavia, Blaine School 

Batavia, Gustafson School 

Beardstown, Beard School 

Beardstown, Brick School (P. O. Bluff Springs) 

Beardstown, Gard School 

Beardstown, Lincoln School 

Beardstown, Washington School 

Beecher Elementary School 

Berwyn (South), Hiawatha School 

Bushnell-Prairie City Com. Unit 
(P. O. Bushnell) 

Carbondale, Attucks School 

Carrollton Com. Unit High School 

Carrollton, Eldred Schoo! (P. O. Eldred) 

Champaign Sr. High School 

Champaign, Franklin Jr. High School 

Champaign, Bondville Schoo! (P. O. Bondvitle) 

Champaign, Colonel Wolfe Schoo! 

Champaign, Columbia School 

Champaign, Garden Hills School 

Champaign, Gregory School 

Champaign, Hensley School 

Champaign, Dr. Howard Schoo! 

Champaign, Lincoln School 

Champaign, Savoy Schoo! 

Champaign, South Side Schoo! 

Champaign, Switzer Schoo! 

Champaign, Westview Schoo! 

Champaign, Willard School 

Cordova, Riverdale Sr. High Schoo! (P 
Byron) 

Cordova, Riverdale Jr. 
Hillsdale) 

Cordova, Coe School (R. R., Port Byron) 

Cordova, Cordova School 

Cordova, Hillsdale Schoo! (P. O. Hillsdale) 

Cordova, Port Byron School (P. O 
Byron) 

Cordova, Rapids City 


High School 


Savoy) 


High Schoo 


School (P. O. Rapids 


. Zuma Schoo! (R. R.. Port Byron) 
Brush College No. 1 Schoo! 
Brush Collewe No. 2 Schoo! 
Dennis School 
Eldorado Schoo! 
Decatur, Enterprise School 
Decatur, French School 
Decatur, Mound School 
Decatur, Oglesby School 
Decatur. Pugh School 
Decatur, Riverside School 
Decatur, South Shores School 
Decatur, Warren School 
Dixon, Grand Detour School 
Dixon, Jefferson School 
Dixon, Lincoln School 
Dixon, Madison School 
Dixon, South Centra! School 
Dixon, Washington School 
Donovan Elementary School 
Donovan Primary School 
Donovan, Iroquois School 
Dupo, Dupo School 
Dupo, East Carondelet 
Carondelet) 
Dupo, Hough School (R. R. 1, East Carondelet) 
Moline, Lincoln School 
Columbia School 
Franklin School 
. Garfield School 
. Gifford School 
. Grant School 
. Iinois Park School 
rin. Lowrie School 
rin, Washington School 
. Willard Schoo! (P.O 


Decatur, 
Decatur 
Decatur 


(R. R. 3) 


(P.O 


Iroquois) 


School (R. R. 1. East 


South Elgin) 


iv 


Booth Memoria! School 
‘airview (Spoon River Valley). 
High Schoo! (P. O. Ellisville) 
Fairview (Spoon River Valley). 
Fairview School 
Fairview (Spoon River Valley). 
High School (P. O. Maquon) 
Forrest Elementary Schoo! 
Freeport, Blackhawk School 
Freeport, Cedarville Schoo! (P. O. 
Freeport, Center Schoo! 
Freeport, Harlem School 
Freeport, Henney School 
Freeport. Taylor Park School 
Freeport, Union School 
Freeport, Attendance Centers 
Galesburg Senior High Schoo! 
*sburg. Lombard Jr. High School 
Galesburg, Allen Park School 
Galesburg, Bateman School 
Galesburg, Cameron Schoo! (P. O. Cameron) 
Galesburg, Coldbrook Schoo! 
(R. R. 2, Cameron) 
Galesburg, Cooke School 
Douglas Schoo! 
. Grubb School 
; . Henderson Grove School (R. R. 1) 
Galesburg, Special Education 
Galesburg, L. T. Stone School 
Galesburg, Nellie Swanson School 
Galesburg, Wataga School (P. O. Wataga) 
Galesburg, West School 
Galesburg, Weston School 
Willard School 
{Continued on page 293) 


Ellisville 


Maquon Jr 


Cedarville) 


Galesbure. 
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Reporting Pupil Progress 


Each school system should determine a uniform policy 


of evaluating pupils’ work and of reporting to parents. 


ag TIME ago a teacher wrote to 
the editor of an educational 
magazine, and among her inquiries 
this question stood out: “How do we, 
the teachers, know that we 
fairly? | know of many instances in 


grade 


which one teacher will give a C on 

1 paper, and another teacher in the 
same department would think it was 
an excellent paper and would give 
an A on the paper. It also works in 
the opposite way. It seems to me 
that at the present time we are stress- 
ing grades, and if grades are as 
importe int as some say the ‘y are, then 
the teachers should certainly strive 
to be fair.” 

This teacher has hit upon an age- 
Instead of 
“grade,” I shall use 


and I shall speak 


old problem in schools. 
using the word 
the word “mark,” 
of the “reporting 
“marking system” 
It is true—no two teachers have the 


system” and_ the 


in this discussion. 


same basis for awarding marks to the 
child: seldom will two teachers mark 
a set of examination papers the same. 


Teachers Use Many Systems 

Some teachers mark their pupils on 
a normal curve—the top 10 percent 
receiving A; the bottom receiving E; 
and the B, C, and D being between 
the two extremes. Some mark their 
pupils according to the group that 
they teach—with high marks to the 
high group and failures to the low 
group. Marks are often given accord- 
ing to standard achievement tests. 
In other situations, 
entirely on effort—giving the child, 
no matter what his achievement, a 


marks are given 


high grade if he is working to capac- 
ity. A few teachers may give high 
marks to please parents. Therefore, 
there seems to be no sound basis 
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for judging marks given by teachers. 

“The marking system constitutes a 
frustration in the lives of many chil- 
” wrote Emil K. Nielsen (“What 
Is Good Reporting,” Hawaii Educa- 
Review, February, 1951). 


as contrasted with success, 


dren, 


tional 
“Failure, 
is not a good basis to develop good 
citizenship. Failure results in poor 
performance in the future, poor so- 
cial adjustment, and is perhaps a 
contributing factor to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

“Some results of competitive marks 
and report cards are as follows: Com- 
petitive marks have been found to 
promote dishonesty and other unde- 
sirable traits. They 
effort and affection in both the home 
many 


lead to loss of 
and the school. In cases the 
parent physically or verbally pun- 
ishes the child for low achievement. 
Many children cry at the time report 
cards are distributed. High marks 
have bad effects on accelerated chil- 
There is great 
developing conceit and superiority 
Attitudes developed in 


dren. danger of 
complexes. 
school persist when children become 
adults and schools do not get thei 
support in the educational program. 
To grade the child inferior year after 
year makes the parents enemies of 
the school and education.” 

These statements just made are not 
always true. They are true in some 
cases. There is enough truth in some 
of them to cause teachers and parents 
to work year after year to improve 
the marking and reporting system. 


Uniform Policy in a School System 
| believe that a_ fairly 
policy should be practiced through- 


uniform 


out a school system in evaluating the 
work and progress of pupils. The 


By E. H. MELLON 


staff should agree on what general 
principles they will use marking 
pupils. 

For instance, a marking system in 
a school could be based on any one 
of these five principles: 

1. The work of the pupils is meas- 
ured or marked against the teacher's 
standard of perfection. 

The pupil is measured or 


marked against a standard based 
upon the range of ability within the 
class. 


The 


measured o1 


pupil's achievement — is 


marked in relation to 
his own ability. 

The pupil is 
marked against a standard imposed 


measured — or 


by influences outside of the school, 


such as the high school or the home. 
The pupil is measured or 
marked on the basis of the results of 


standardized tests. These standard- 


might be standardized 


ized tests 


locally or even nationally. 


System Should Be Uniform 
out the 


means of 


This does not rule 
bility of other 
measuring pupil progress or achieve- 


possi- 
Wavs ol 
ment. The point is that one teacher 
should not be placing marks on the 
report card using one of these meas- 
teacher 


uring devices while anothe: 


in the same school system is using 
another. A 
think 


reporting, and arrive at a policy for 


school system should 


seriously about marking and 


the entire system. Enough confusion 
exists now in interpreting marks to 


parents, and certainly bedlam would 
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be in order if teachers were using 
diflerent measuring devices re- 


porting. 


Why Do We Have Report Cards? 

Report cards are sent to parents 
for the sole purpose of advising them 
on their children’s progress in school. 
They should reveal to the parent the 
child's strengths and weaknesses, the 
areas in which he is making. satis- 
factory growth, and those areas in 
which he needs help. They should 
imake it possible for the parent and 
teacher to work together in foster- 
ing the development of the child. 

They are not designed to be used 
as Clubs to be held over the heads 
of pupils or parents to force children 
to achieve some task in which they 
may or may not be interested, or to 
exact retribution from those children 
who do not achieve the established 
goals. Report cards are not designed 
as distinguished service awards for 
parents whose children are capable 
of high scholastic attainment. 

From these standpoints, school 
systems should be able to judge how 
satisfactory their report cards and 
their marking systems are, and they 
should be judged only by the stand 
ards of the real purpose ot report 
cards 


Until 


ho« ils 


the 


cards to 


some 40) years ago, 


submitted report 
parents which indicated the child's 
degree of achievement by a percent- 
age grade for each subject. as 86 in 


\ mark of 


100 percent indicated perfection and 


arithmetic or 91 in history 


usually a score of 65 or 70 percent 
\ teacher 


could arrive at such a score by giving 


was designated as tailure 


a test. For example, if a child got 75 
problems correct out of LOO on an 
arithmetic test, his score was 75 per- 
cent. By averaging a series of such 
tests over the reporting period, the 
teacher could arrive at a percentage 
for the term. 

Obviously, a mark derived in this 
fashion could not take into account 
the ability of a child to do the work 
assigned; it allowed nothing for the 
effort put forth; it recognized no 
handicaps under which the child 
might be working; and perhaps most 
important, it made no allowance for 
the dyspepsia which may have been 


90 


plaguing the teacher when she pre- 
pared the test! 

If a teacher was to give a mark 


that measured anything other than 


the exact percentage of correct re- 
sponses on a test or series of tests, 
a mark that would take into account 
any of the other factors just men- 
tioned, she would have to use her 
judgment—and no person's judgment 
is subject to such exact measurement 
as | percent on a 100-percent scale. 
One can determine that a child did 
exactly 60 percent of the problems 
on a test, but he can not determine 
that the pupil is making an effort of 
91 percent; nor can he decide that 
the quality of an essay or a verbal 
recitation is worth exactly 71 per- 
cent or 82 percent, since only certain 
knowledge or skills can be measured 
on such an exact scale while other 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, ete., can 
not be measured. This type of report 
card may have forced the schools to 
ignore some of the more important 


objectives of education, 


New System Needed 


The need then was for a marking 


scale with which it should be hu- 


manly possible for a_ teacher to 


express her judgment of a child’s 
achievement in a particular subject, 
skill. attitude, or understanding. Out 
of this need grew the familiar scale 
of about five or six steps or divisions 


trom excellence to failure expressed 


as letters A, B,C, D, and E; or the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; or the 
words excellent. good, good 
average, poor, etc The most com- 


monly adapted version of this was 
the letter 
day probably more than any other 


system, and it is used to- 
system. 

\t first these letter 
represented divisions of the old per- 
that is. a mark of A 
indicated a score of between 90 and 
100 percent, B from 80 to 90 percent, 
etc. Where a skill was subject to the 


marks merely 


centage scalk 


exact measurement, this might have 
been but the 
mark based the 


teacher's judgment, the teacher obvi- 


workable. wherever 


had to be upon 
ously had to have some basis of com- 
parison. The basis most readily avail- 
able was comparison with the other 
pupils in the class. Thus a mark of A 


would mean the best in the class. and 
E would mean the poorest in class. 
Under this system, regardless of how 
hard a student worked or the gen- 
eral level of ability of the class, the 
poorest students would fail and the 


highest students would get A°s. 
logical and unfair as it may seem, 
children were marked that 


basis for years, and some are being 
marked on that basis even today. 

A second comparison used is that 
of the pupil's accomplishment as re- 
lated to his ability, the latter deter- 
mined either by the teacher's judg- 
ment or by a standard intelligence 
test. On this basis, if a child works 
to the level of his ability, he might 
receive an A regardless of where he 
stands in his class. Reasonable and 
fair as this may seem, the parent's 
confusion is understandable when 
some children are doing poorer work 
than his, vet receive a higher grade. 

\ third comparison available in 
some areas is the achievement of the 
child in relation to a sampling of 
children throughout the country as 
revealed by standard tests. The most 
satisfactory marking system is prob- 
ably that which combines all three. 
the mark taking the 
child's achievement as it compares 


into) account 


to other members of the class. his 
standing on standard tests, and his 
achievement as compared his 


ability. 


Feelings of Inadequacy 

While there are still a few teachers 
so impressed with their own intalli- 
bility that thev feel thev can assign 
grade of A or E to 
taking into 


an accurate 
a child’s achievement, 
account his ability and effort. most 
teachers today feel themselves inade- 
quate to the task of placing children 
fairly and accurately. They feel this 
way even when they use a scale of 
only five divisions, as represented 
by A. B, C, D, and E. Consequently, 
there has been a growing tendency to 
reduce this to three divisions as: Out- 
standing with an O, Satisfactory with 
an S, and a U for Unsatisfactory. In 
some cases it had been reduced to 
merely “Satisfactory” and “Unsatis- 
factory 

Regardless of what symbols are 
used—whether A, B, C, D, E; or O, 
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S, or U; 
less of the number of divisions in 
the marking scale, just what does the 
parent know when his child receives 
a grade of A or U? If the report card 
provides a reasonable explanation of 
the marking system, the parent may 
know that an O or an A means that 
the child is proficient in the particu- 
lar area reported, or that he is out- 


or percentages—and regard- 


standing as compared to his group 
and is working up to the level of his 
ability. If the mark is E or U, he 
may know that his child is not doing 
as well as the youngster can do and 
that his work is unsatisfactory. The 
parent does not know, however, what 
is causing the child’s failure. nor 
what needs to be done to help the 


situation. 


Other Areas Important 


Furthermore, there are a_ great 


many items involved in a_ child's 
growth which are not reflected in a 
mark for a conventional school sub- 
habits, health 


it is 


ject, such as work 
habits 


equally as important for a parent to 


social habits, ete.; and 
know how well his child is progress- 
ing in these areas as in the subject- 
matter areas 

In recognition of these factors it 
has become the practice in recent 
vears to add to the report cards lists 
of habits and attitudes with marks 
being given to show the progress of 
the children in those qualities. There 
has also been an attempt to break 
down a subject area so that parents 
may better 
child’s difficulty lies. For example, 


understand wherein a 


instead of a single mark in 


reading, the child may receive marks 


YVIving 


on various skills involved in reading. 
At the present time, there are liter- 


thousands of different report 


ally 
cards in use throughout our nation. 
School systems everywhere are con- 
tinually revising their report cards 
and experimenting with new forms. 
All are attempting to develop a mark- 
ing system and a report form that: 


1) will be acceptable to parents; 2) 


will be understood by parents; 3) 
with reasonable 


teachers can use 


accuracy; 4) will tell the parent not 
his child is 


only what 


making, but specifically where he 


progress 


needs help; 5) will report adequately 
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achievement in habits, attitudes, and 
understandings—as well as skills and 
knowledge. 

Apparently no school system has 
achieved this goal as yet. The con- 
clusion which may be drawn is that 
no marking system or report card 
form can possibly achieve this goal. 

The only satisfactory means of 
conveying to the parent a clear and 
complete picture of the child’s prog- 
ress and needs may be through con- 
ferences in which parent and teacher 
get together to discuss the problems 
in detail, or through reports in the 
form of detailed letters to the par- 
ents. If the letters are written with 
sufficient care and thought, there can 
certainly be no better means of giv- 
ing the parent a clear and complete 
picture of the child's progress. 

Unfortunately the task of writing 
such letters requires seemingly 
endless amount of time, and unless 
class sizes are reduced 


and until 


considerably, and unless the number 
ot regular reporting periods is held 
to a minimum, the practice may not 
be feasible. At the present time the 
letter to the parent is perhaps the 
grades 


most useful in’ the 


where the subject matter upon which 


p! mary 


progress must be reported is more or 
less limited to reading, where an inti 
mate relationship between the school 


and the home is absolutely essential. 


Soviet Marking System 

It was the authors privilege to 
spend the month of October, 1959 
visiting schools in the Soviet Union 
The marking and reporting system is 
uniform throughout the nation. Each 
child booklet of 
perhaps 30 to 40 pages. After 


announces to 


carries a diarv—a 


each 
recitation the teachet 
the class the mark given to that child 
for the recitation just completed. It 
might be a 5, 4. 3, 2. or 1, with 5 the 


highest mark. The teacher savs. “I 
gave you a 4.” The child walks up 
to the teacher's desk 


receives the mark of that recitation, 


diary in hand, 
and takes his seat 

The advantage of this mark is that 
it is a mark for a specific job done 
a recitation in science or a recitation 
in reading or arithmetic, and as the 
parent looks at the diary at the end of 


the week he gets a picture of achieve- 


ment in specific areas, Of course, the 
Soviet marking system takes into 
account only the achievement in the 
recitation. No attempt is made to 
mark the health habits, social habits, 
or any other type of achievement. 

Consequently, the marking of the 
report card can be confusing to the 
American parent because a_ single 
mark of A for physics which reaches 
the parent at the end of a six-weeks 
or eight-weeks period, is an average 
of many, many achievements by the 


pupil during that time. 


How Can Schools Improve? 


What can schools do to improve 
the marking and reporting system? 


l. The staff of a 


should agree on the general philoso 


school svstem 
phy of the school. Most teachers 
and administrators subscribe whole- 
heartedly to a modern philosophy of 
education. Most are grounded in the 


modern psychologies of learning 
Thev believe that the school system 
should make provisions for the edu 
cation of all youth who can profit 
by being in They 


that the student's school experience 


school believe 


needs 


should be adjusted to his 


purposes and interests 


Immediately they are faced with 


the problem ot developing a report 
ing and a marking system that takes 
into consideration these theories and 
purposes. Dr. William A. Wrinkk 
in his book Improving Marking and 
Re porting Practices in Elementary 
Schools Rinehart 
1947), has many fine ideas 
and certainly a that book 
and the challenge thrown out by Dr. 
Wrinkle would be time well spent by 


purpose 


and Secondary 
and Co 


study of 


anv school staff. The basi 


would be to achieve a unified ap 
proach to the problem of marking 
and reporting 

2. Even though the parent-teacher 
conterence is time consti g and 
even though in many cases it ce 
mands the dismissal of children tor 
a day or part of a day, thus infringing 
on the number of legal school days 
now required in the state of Ilinois 
it has many good points to recom 
mend it. This is especially true in 
kindergarten through sixth grace 

One elementary 


education 


supervisor of 


writes: “Our clementary 
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schools use two types of reporting: 
parent-teacher conferences and writ- 
ten report cards, Conferences are 
generally used in kindergarten and 
first and second grades. Many schools 
continue into third grade, and a few 
throughout the entire elementary 
school. In the intermediate grades, 
the use of the written report and the 
conference is frequently alternated. 
For example, a fourth grade may use 
one purent conference and_ three 
written reports. Each school, work- 
ing through its staff and its parent 
organization, comes to a decision 
as to this type of report. It plans for 
each grade level, whether it will use 
all conferences, all written reports, 
the two. All 
four times a 


or a combination of 


schools must report 
year.” 

The writer made a quick check of 
some school systems in Illinois and 
found a wide acceptance in grades 
one to six of the parent-teacher con- 
ference. These conferences are ad- 
ministered in a variety of ways. In 
one the 
missed one entire day in November 


school, children are dis- 
and again in April, with the confer- 
ence used to supplement the report 
that should come out for that nine 
weeks period. The regular report 
card is given to the parent at the 
end of the semester and at the end 
of the school year. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
pros and cons of parent-teacher con- 
ferences or the mechanics of admin- 
istering them. Needless to say, they 
do furnish an enriched method of 
reporting to parents and are being 
used rather extensively in our state. 

If you do not now have parent- 
teacher conferences and are inter- 
ested in making a study of them, do 
not overlook the June, 1952, issue of 
The National Elementary Principal; 
of its 48 pages, considerably more 
than half of them in that issue are 
devoted to the techniques of parent- 


teacher conferences. 


What Are Marks Supposed to Do? 
The function of the marking sys- 
tem could be put under four head- 
ings: administration, guidance, in- 
formation, motivation. The 
marks and reporting system are used 


and 


to tell whether a student has passed 


or failed, whether he should be pro- 
moted or required to repeat a grade 
or a course, or whether he should 
be graduated. 

They are also used in transferring 
a student from one school to another 
and in judging candidates for ad- 
mission to college. Marks may even 
be used by employers in evaluating 
prospective employees. 

Marks are used in guidance and 
counseling in identifying areas of 
special ability and in advising stu- 
dents about enrolling in certain 
courses or staying out of others. 

They are a chief means employed 
by the school to give information 
to the students and their parents re- 
garding their achievement, progress, 
and failure. 

Under the motivation and disci- 
pline function, marks are used to 
stimulate students to make greater 
effort in their learning ability. They 
are used for the same purpose in 
determining eligibility for honor 
societies, athletics, and so on. 

These functions are all discussed 
by Dr. Wrinkle in his book. He states 
that of all of these functions, re- 
porting practices serve actually only 
one with any degree of effectiveness 
—namely, motivation. 

He is assuming that good students 
are motivated by receiving good 
grades; it should be pointed out that 
students are 


just about as 


frustrated by the poor grades they 


many 


receive. 


Failure Fails to Motivate 

Failure as contrasted with success 
is a doubtful basis on which to nur- 
ture growth. This is especially true 
in the lower grades. We know from 
experience that failure results in 
poor subsequent performance, poor 
personal and social adjustment, and 
increased tensions. Any school sys- 
tem would exercise a great deal of 
wisdom to make a thorough study of 
the effect of their marking system 
upon the mental hygiene of their 
students. 


interest is being 


Considerable 
shown in the improvement of current 
practices of reporting pupil growth 
to the home, especially at the ele- 
mentary school level. 

Surveys show that report forms 


that are revised and improved usu- 
ally show a distinct local flavor 
and are tailor-made to fit that par- 
ticular school community. Usually 
they are the result of cooperative 
community effort involving parents, 
students. The more 
recent report are being 
brought more in harmony with the 
principles of mental hygiene, with 
the findings in the field of child 
growth and development and in the 


teachers, and 


forms 


enlarged scope of the aims of the 
school in dealing with the total per- 
sonality, and with more reliable and 
valid appraisal and measurement 
procedures. 


Constant Reappraisal 

Notwithstanding all these efforts, 
even the most recently revised re- 
port forms appear universally to be 
under constant scrutiny and sub- 
ject to continual reappraisal. 

Nearly every school administrator 
will tell you that week by week he 
receives requests from school SYS- 
tems all over the nation asking for 
samples of their report cards or any 
other information on their marking 
system, because that school system 
is now making a study of report 
cards and the marking system. It 
has gone on for generations and it 
will continue. 

The parent of the child in the 
elementary school wants to know 
how his child is developing, how he 
is growing. The parent of the child in 
the junior high and senior high wants 
to know how his child compares with 
other children. The period of compe- 
tition, the type of report cards you 
have, the kinds of marking systems 
you are employing should be worked 
out cooperatively in your own com- 
munity with parents, teachers, and 
entering — this 
plan of study. The system must be 


sometimes students 
tailor-made to your community be- 
cause it must be acceptable to the 
parents, understood by the parents, 
the teachers with 
reasonable accuracy. It should tell 
not only the progress of the child, 
but specifically needs 
help, and should report the child's 
achievement in habits, attitudes, and 
understandings as well as in skills 


and used by 


where he 


and knowledge. 
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HONOR ROLL 


(Continued from page 288) 


Georgetown Jr. High School 
Georgetown, Frazier School 
Georgetown, Seminary School 
Gibson City Elementary School 
Gibson City Jr. High School 
Gibson City, Elliott School (P. O. Elliott) 
Gibson City, Foosland School (P. O. Foosland) 
Gilman, Danforth School (P. O. Danforth) 
Hardin, Batchtown School (P. O. Batchtown) 
Hardin, Hamburg Schoo! (P. O. Hamburg) 
Hardin, Michael Schoo! (P. O. Michael) 
Harvard, Centra! School 
Harvard, Washington School 
Hebron, Alden Elementary School 

(P. O. Alden) 
Hebron, Hebron Elementary School 
Hichiand Park, Green Bay Road Schoo! 
Hichland Park, Indian Trail School 
Hillsboro, Panama Schoo! (P. O. Panama) 
Jacksonville, Jefferson School 
Jacksonville, Lincoln School 
Jacksonville, North Jacksonville School (R. R. 3) 
Jacksonville, Washington School 
Joliet, Longfellow School 
Lawrenceville, Parkview Jr. High School 
Lawrenceville, Arlington School 
Lawrenceville, Central School 
Lawrenceville, Lincoln School 
Lincoln, Adams School 
Lyons, Edison School (P. O 
Macomb, Adair School (P. 
Macomb, Grant School 
Macomb, Wilson Schoo! 
Marseilles, Lincoln School 
Mattoon, Franklin School 
McHenry, Edvebrook School 
Mokena, Mokena School 
Moline, Franklin School 
Moline, Grant Schoo! 
Moline, Hamilton School 
Moline, Maple Grove School 
Moline, Roosevelt School 
Moline, Washington School 
Mt. Morris Elementary School 
Mt. Morris Jr. High School 
Mt. Zion, Dalton City School 

(P. O. Dalton City) 
! Zion, McGaughey School 
New Lenox, Haven Schoo! 
Newman Elementary Schoo! 
Oak Park, Hatch Schoo! 
Oak Park, Whittier Schoo! 
Pana Senior High Schoo! 
Pana, Lincoln Schoo! 
Pana, Longfellow School 

. Oconee Schoo! (P. O. Oconee) 

a, Rosamond Schoo! (P. O. Rosamond) 
s, Vance School 
(Rural), Vermilion School 
Douglas Schoo! 
Garfield School 
Jefferson Schoo! 
Lincoln Schoo! 

. Roosevelt Schoo! 
Pittsfield, Baylis Schoo! (P. O. 
Pittsfield, Detroit Schoo! 
Pittsfield, East Schoo! 
Pittsfield, New Salem Schoo! 

New Salem) 
Adams School 
Berrian School 
Dewey School 
Quincey, Ellington School 
Quincy, Emerson Schoo! 
Quincey, Franklin School 
Quincy, Highland-Riverside 
Quincy, Jackson School 
Quincy, Jefferson School 
Ramsey, Bingham School 
Riverside, Ames Schoo! 
Rock Falls, Dillon School 
Rock Falls, Thome School 
Sandwich, Woodward School 
South Holland, Coolidve Schoo! (P.O Harvey) 
(Triad), Marine School 
Marine) 
(Triad), Troy Schoo! (P. O 
Elementary Schoo! 
Sullivan, Powers Schoo! 
Taylorville, Brushy Branch Schoo! (R. R. 1) 
Taylorville, Center Schoo! (R. R. 4) 
Taylorville, Hewitt Schoo! 
Taylorville, Langley Schoo! 
(P. O. Langleyville) 
Taylorville, Owaneco Schoo! (P. O. 
Vandalia Central Jr. High Schoo! 
Viola (Winola), Winola Schoo! 
Viola (Winola), Winola Jr. High School 
(P. O. New Windsor) 
Viola (Winola), Gilchrist School 
Viola (Winola), Viola School 
Warren, Nora Schoo! (P. O. 
Westville, Central Schoo! 
Westville, Edison School 
Westville, McMillan School 
Wilmington High Schoo! 
Wilmington Jr. High School 
Windsor Elementary Schoo! 
Windsor High Schoo! 
Woodstock (Rural). 
(R. R. 3) 
Woodstock 
(R. R. 1) 


. Berwyn) 
0. Adair) 


Buylis) 
Detroit) 


School 


Troy) 
Sheldon 


Owaneco) 


Nora) 


Greenwood School 
(Rural), Northwood School 
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DCT Conference Will Be in Hawaii 


Hawaii has been chosen as the meeting 
place for the 17th Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference, July 3 to 15. Hawaiian 
teachers will be s, greeting the par- 
ticipants with leis and alohas. The closing 
banquet will be a luau. 

Sponsored by the De ‘partment of Class- 
room Teachers of the National Education 
Association, the conference will its 
headquarters at the Kamehameha Schools, 
a private institution on a ridge overlooking 


hosts, 


have 


Honolulu. The University of Hawaii, in 
Honolulu, will be Teachers 
who wish to earn two hours of credit from 
the university 
ference may do so by paying an extra $20 
fee. 

Regular cost of the conference is a spe- 
cial rate of $395, which includes round- 
trip air transportation on chartered planes 
from Angeles, transfers, 
room, and scheduled 


co-sponsor. 


in connection with the con- 


Los insurance, 


meals, sight-seeing 


JAPANESE 


Fascinating and simple as can be to do. 


Enchantingly Oriental in effect. 


PAIN TING 


Ns 
we hope proves helpful 


It's string, water colors and paper. 


Show your students the enjoy- 
able new art of string painting. 
Its appeal is to any grade-school 
age. It is sure to intrigue and 
stimulate young imaginations. 

With only common string, tem- 
pera or powdered water colors and 
paper, youngsters create novel 
double-image designs. Each de- 
sign is a delightful surprise; every 
pattern is new and exciting—the 
paint-soaked strings having fallen 
into their own pattern on paper. 


Use tempera or powdered water 
colors. Make a few trial tests to 
find best paint consistency. 


To get seasonal designs, try 
light spring pastels, gaudy sum- 
mer hues, warm autumn shades, 
soft winter tones. For bold trop- 
ical florals try 2 brilliant colors; 
subtle monochromatic, light tints. 


EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 


/ 


Drop onto a fold 
of paper a string 
dipped in paint. 


Fold paper over. 
Press down and 
pull out string. 


Try one color. 


Then, different 
colored strings. 


Healthful, delicious, satisfying 


Enjoy the little lift 


you get from the 


lively, long-lasting flavor of delicious 


Wrigley’s 


Gum. And, remember 


that the smooth, satisfying chewing helps 
relieve tensions. (Aids digestion, too). 
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trips on Oahu. Teachers who wish to at- 
tend, or local associations who 
plan to finance a delegate, are urged to 
make application immediately, since the 
the group will be limited to ac- 
commodations available Registrations must 
be accompanied by a $50 check, payable 
National Confer- 
ence; a second deposit of $200 will be due 
by May 15; the balance will be paid in 
Hawaii. Reservations may be canceled with 
full refund up to May 15 


The conference program will have two 


state and 


of 


to Classroom Teachers 


major emphases ssional ch velopment 
and in-service The theme of the 
lattes phase will be “Hawaii in the School 


Participants will study Ha- 


education 


Curriculum.” 


waiian history, traditions, culture, and 
economy through — lectures, — discussion 
groups, field” trips, film showings, and 


recreation 


PRIMERS 

(Continued from page 278) 

vocabulary which would not dupli- 
cate either the basal readers or basic 
supplementary readers in most 
school systems. In most cases, these 
“text” books are less expensive than 
the least expensive commercial book 
for children. 

Librarians are usually cooperative 
and eager to encourage reading. 
Wouldn't it be worth the time of a 
first- or second-grade teacher to 
check with her superintendent or 
building principal and compile a list 
of primers, first readers, and second 
readers which are seldom used _ in 


DISCUSSING 
Rose Ann Dovis, left, president of the Roxana 


local association activities are 
Teachers Association, and Dorothy Brooksby, a 
the NEA Special Project to 
Mrs. Brooksby 


January; she 


representotive for 


Strengthen Local Associations 


spent two weeks in Illinois in 
interviewed teachers, administrators, and school 
board members in five communities to learn 
about outstanding activities of the locals and to 
determine how well NEA communications are 
them and how the service can be 
improved. The project involve 200 of the 


9500 locals affiliated with NEA 


reaching 


will 


—IEA Photo by William Hodge 


her system, and then talk with the 
public librarian about the need for 
these books? 

With so many seemingly “insolv- 
able” problems confronting  class- 
room teachers today in our search 
for better methods, this suggestion 
seems like a simple aid in helping 
better primary readers to emerge. 


BRAILLE 


(Continued from page 274) 

and education afforded in an inte- 
grated program—while not easy— 
make for a successful, 
satisfying, and confident adult life 
for the blind. 


It is not the blind alone who have 


will more 


gained acceptance and understand- 
ing as a result of the integrated pro- 
gram. One of the major benefits has 
been the emphasis placed upon meet- 
ing the needs of every child in our 
school. A unifying school spirit has 
developed among teachers, pupils. 
and administrators that is electrity- 
ing 


comes in contact with the people in 


and contagious to everyone who 


our schools. 


Offers you a 
WIDE CHOICE 


of 


SUMMER 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


PROGRAMS 


Let a summer on Peabody's air - conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- 
ing experience of summer study at the very 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


= FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 13-August 19 


= EARLY SUMMER TERM 
= LATE SUMMER TERM 
= INTERSESSION 


WORKSHOPS 


Address: 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and international recognition." 


doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


—June 13 - July 16 
—July 18-August 19 


—August 22-September 2 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 
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School Finance Conferences Planned by IEA ae ee 


Growing problems of school finance and _ Illinois Valley—April 11, Little Theater, |Marquette—-Mar. 24, Alton Senior High 
taxation, revenue reform, and federal sup- LaSalle-Peru Township High School, School 
port will be highlighted at a series of LaSalle Mississippi Valley—April 5, Adams School, 
School Finance Conferences throughout the — Kaskaskia Valley—Mar. 23, East St. Louis Quincy 
state this spring. Planned by the Illinois Senior High School Northeastern—April 27 (7 p.m.), Thomp- 
Education Association with the coopera- 
tion of its 21 divisions, the meetings should 
be of interest to leaders of lay organizations, 
whom the divisions will invite, as well as 
to educators in the areas. 
The programs will include presentations 
by two IEA staff members—on the over-all i ; 
needs and problems in Illinois and on how : ° 
such needs might be met through ade juate I reviews 
state and local support. A_ representative 
from the National Education Association of 
will relate the question of federal support . 
to the needs. Discussion will follow 
Dates and places of the meetings, and : . Progress 
the IEA division sponsoring them, follow; f 
the time is 7:30 p.m. except where other- 
wise indicated. 
Blackhawk—April 7 (7 p.m.), Moline Sen- 
ior High School 
Calumet Valley—Mar. 15, Bremen Commu- 
nity High School, Midlothian 
Central—Mar. 30 (6:30 p.m.—no dinner), 


Student Union, Illinois State Normal 
University A STAGE SHOW ON SCIENCE, prepored especially for high-school assembly programs, is touring 


Chicago— Mar. 17, Gold Room, Hotel Sher- Ilinois this spring. Presented free of charge by General Motors, ‘Previews of Progress” is a non 
man, Chicago commercial, educational production. Through seven original demonstrations in popular science fields, 
DuPage Valley— April 28 (8 p.m.), General Motors hopes to show students the opportunities awaiting them in science and engineering 
Wheaton Junior High School GM representative Ted Sandquist, second from right, shows these students at Manual High School 
East Central—Mar. 29, Peterson School, in Peoria the ‘fuel cell’ experiment, in which chemical energy is converted into enough electricity 
Paxton to operate a portable radio all day. Two of the six other experiments involve a model cor that runs 
Eastern—Mar. 28 (7 p.m.), Buzzard Lab- on sunlight, end making synthetic rubber. To arrange for o showing at your school, write to Joseph 
oratory School, Eastern Illinois Univer- F. Fitzgerald, General Motors Corporation, Room 400, 840 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Attn 
sity “Previews of Progress.” The show may stay in Illinois until the end of the school year. 


To understand and to be understood... 


WINSTON 


Winston Basic Readers 


noe Winston American English 


by Russell G. Stauffer, Alvina Treut Burrows 
and a team of more than twenty educators 


Here is the first compatible program in reading and can English, jointly authored so that each phase 
language arts specifically planned and developed to of instruction in reading, writing, speaking, and 


help the learner more quickly attain the skill of listening augments the other... 


The new program consists of two series of text- -++ Yet each series may be used independently 
books, Winston Basic Readers and Winston Ameri- of the other! 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company, | rrvisners since 1884 


5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 46, Ill. 


Represented in Illinois by: 
ERIC E. BROWN AUSTIN JONES FRED M. LOWRY 
211 Webb Street 311 S. Summit Ave. Box 460 
Calumet City, Ill. Villa Park, ill. Mt. Vernon, Il. 


communicating effectively with others. 
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son High School, St. Charles 

North Lakes—April 27, Libertyville-Fre- 
mont High School, Libertyville 

Northwestern—April 26, Douglas School, 
Freeport 

Peoria—Mar. 31 (7 
School 

Rock River—April 12 (8 p.m.), Rock Falls 
fownship High School 

South Central—April 4, Centennial build- 
ing Auditorium, Springfield 

Southeastern—Mar. 22, East Richland High 
School, Olney 

Southern--Mar. 21 (7 p.m.), Frankfort 
Community High School, West Frank- 
fort 

Western 
School 


Pekin High 


p-m.), 


April 6, Churchill High 


Galesburg 


Prominent Educators Look at the Future 


The need for penetrating, critical read- 
ing and for greater discrimination in the 
choice of reading materials has become 
increasingly important in the past 50 years, 
according to Dr. William S. Gray of the 

of Chicago, often referred to 
Reading” or the father of the 
modern-day school reading program. 

Dr. Gray the wide use of 
media has stimulated challenging questions 
about the role of reading in the future. He 
suggested that specific courses at all grade 
levels be adjusted to integrate students 
global structure in broader per- 
To do this, he recommended 1) 


University 
as “Mr 


said mass 


into the 
spective 


of acceptance by the 
schools of America 


This, our 75th year, we have available the newest 


editions in both cursive and manuscript writing. 


Please contact us 
if your pupils 
are having any 
handwriting 
difficulties. We 


Write for information and 


free catalog. 


work with one 
subject only — 
handwriting. 


PLAN TO VISIT THE PALMER BOOTH 
AT THESE CONVENTIONS: 


AASA—Atlantic City 
ASCD—Washington, D.C. ..... 

Elem. Principals (NEA)—St. Louwis...... 
Elem. Teachers (NEA) 


A.N. PALMER CO.” 


902 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


provision for developmental training in 
reading throughout the upper grades, high 
school, and junior college; 2) greater mo- 
tivation of youngsters to master basic read- 
ing attitudes and skills; 3) greater adjust- 
ment to individual differences; 4) earlier 
emphasis on related language arts such 
as listening, speaking, and writing; 5) in- 
creased use of audio-visual aids and other 
devices in teaching reading; and 6) more 
help to students in selection of a variety 
of reading materials which will supple- 
ment their present mannet of living. 

Dr. Gray spoke in Chicago at a sym- 
posium devoted to the future of education 
—at which he was honored for his years 
The sym- 
anniversary of 


of work in the reading field 
posium marked the 50th 
the Scott, Foresman and Co. reading pro- 
gram. Dr. Gray, who is professor of edu- 
director of research 
was instru- 


emeritus and 
the university, 
mental in creating the child characters 
“Dick” and “Jane,” featured in the Scott, 
Foresman reading program for more than 
30 years and known by millions of school 


cation 
in reading at 


children. 

Also speaking at the symposium, Chi- 
cago Supt. Benjamin C. Willis that 
the teacher is the key to everything else 
in education. “If introduce 
operations it is to the 
clerical duties or to free dollars to 
teaching service. If we experiment 
teaching by television it is to find ways to 
make effective. It 


we revise new 


said 
we machine 
teacher's 
buy 
with 


reduce 


master teachers more 


our course outlines, buy 
service, Or 
ploy attendance workers, it aid the 
teacher in his job of teaching. All of this 
is to provide more for our young peopl 
in educational opportunity. this sens 
the teacher 
but a human 


ot purposes the development ot young 


textbooks, provide testing 


is to 


also is a means to an end 


means for the most human 


people 
The chairman of the departine nt of edu- 
dean of the Graduate Schoo! 


cation and 


of Education at the University of Chicago 
Dr. Francis $. Chase, emphasized the im- 
portance — of implanting 
learning in students of today. He said we 


motivation for 


must raise the expectations of what can 
be achieved, provide a quality content and 
improve the learning and evaluative proc- 
esses. 

Dr. Chase that 
characteristics of the present age are pro- 


suggested these three 
ducing repercussions felt in every phase 
of education: a continuing multiplication 
of knowledge, expanding curricula rapidly; 
a continuing revolution in) man’s accus- 
as a result of 


and the 


romed way of doing things 
the application of technology: 
rapid spread in all segments of society of 
aspirations to develop ones own powers, 
in aflairs, and to live a 


to have a_ voice 


good life. 
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DATES AND PLACES 


Teacher Placement Day 

The Office of Teacher Placement at the 
University of Illinois will sponsor its fifth 
annual Teacher Placement Day Friday 
morning, Mar. 18, in the Illini Union. From 
the administrator's viewpoint, the primary 
purpose is to permit him to describe his 
vacancies to a maximum number of quali- 
fied candidates. For the candidate it is an 
inter- 


opportunity to get experience in 


viewing. 


Schools Put On TV Series 


Ten Central Illinois school districts are 
participating in a series of television pro- 
grams, “What's Happening in Education 
in Illinois,” prepared by the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. They 
are being telecast Tuesday evenings, 5:25 
to 5:55 p.m. over Channel 20, Springfield; 
they started Feb. 2 will continue 
through May 24. Participating schools are 
Taylorville, Jacksonville, Decatur, Vandal- 
ia, Shelbyville, Springfield, Lincoln, Mat- 
toon, Robinson, and Bloomington. One 
program will be presented by the Illinois 
High School A different area 
of the each 
program 


and 


Association 
curriculum is considered for 

A similar series is being presented over 
WSIL-TV in Harrisburg, by schools in thai 
wea. Remaining programs are on Mar. 26, 


April 30, and May 25, from 3:30 to 4 p.m. 


Adult Education Conference 


“Practical Issues in Continuing Educa- 
tion” will be the theme of the Illinois 
Adult Education Conference April 8 and 9 
at Allerton House, University of Illinois 
conference center near Monticello,  Dis- 
cussions will center on key problems facing 
adult 
competent instruction, and public support. 


education: professional leadership, 
The annual business meeting of the Illinois 
Adult Education Association will be held 
during the conference 

Speakers — will Prof. Norman 
Johnson, director of short courses and con- 
ferences in the UI University 
Extension; Grace Stevenson, ce puty execu- 
tive director of the American Library 
Association; Glen Jensen, executive direc- 
tor of the Adult Education Association of 
the USA; and A. A. Liveright from the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults. 


lude 


Division of 


Meeting on Intergroup Education 

The superintendent of public instruction 
and the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews are sponsoring a third statewide 
invitational conference on intergroup edu- 


cation in teacher preparation Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, on 
April 28 and 29. The purpose is to provide 
opportunity for policy makers in the field 


March, 1960 


of teacher education to study the subject 
with representative  administra- 
tors, and 
munity leaders. 


teachers, 


school board members, com- 


Academy of Science Meetings 
Spring meetings of the Illinois Junior 
Academy of include 10. district 
events and the State Exposition on May 
6 and 7 at the University of Illinois. Dates 
and places of the district 
April 2—Northern Illinois University and 
Southern Illinois University; April 7 to 10 
and (Chi- 
cago public April 9—Evanston 
Township High School, Ilinois Institute 
of Technology, Canton Senior High School, 
Illinois State Normal University, Illinois 
College; April 23—De Paul University 
(Chicago Catholic schools) and Eastern Illi- 
nois University. 


Science 


meetings are: 


—Museum of Science 


hools): 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Awards Given at AASA 


The Golden Key 
to a citizen who has contributed  signifi- 
welfare 


Awards—given annually 


cantly to the national and to a 


teacher who influenced his career—were 
presented this vear to James Russell Wig- 
gins, executive editor of The Washington 
Post, and Ethel Armstrong Gower of Still- 
water, Minn. Mr. Wiggins, who is presi- 
dent of the American Society of New spaper 
Editors Mrs 
“brought out his interest in literature and 
writing” and teacher.” 
Now 74, Mrs 
ago after teaching 37 years 

The Golden Key Awards were presented 
at the February convention of the Amer- 
Association of School Administrators. 
AASA. six other 
organizations interested in education, and 
the US Office of Education 

Another award presented at AASA was 
Award 

Assoc iated Ex- 
Education Asso- 


chose Gower because she 
“was just fine 


Gower retired eight years 


They are sponsored by 


the American Education 

nually 1928 by the 
hibitors of the National 

ciation. The new recipient is Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, US commissioner of education 
from 1934 to 1948. 


viven an 


since 


Two New Deans at NIU 


Dr. Robert F 
of the College of 
Illinois University Sept. | 
Northern, Dr. Topp has been dean at Na 
tional College of Education in Evanston, 

The first dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences took Northern 
Feb. 1; he is Dr. Alexander Popoy 
was head of the analytical chemistry 
State University of lowa. Dr. 
Popov was born in Russia 
China at the time of the Russian revolu 
tion, and came to the US to study in 1946, 


Topp will become dean 
Northern 


An alumnus of 


Education at 


over at 
who 
divi- 


sion at the 
emigrated to 


Photo by Mercury Studios 


CENTURY OF COMMERCE CLUB, a new organization sponsored by the Springfield Association 
of Commerce and Industry, consists of 23 local businesses and organizations that were chartered 
before 1860 and have operated continuously since. Olin Stead, president, right, accepts the certifi- 


cate for the Illinois Education Association from Chorles Johnson, ACI president 
the club include fraternal organizations, railroad and service companies, ond 


Other members of 


commercial firms. 
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US Office Staff 


The appointment of Dr. Frederick J. 
Moffitt as spec ial assistant to the commis- 
sioner of education has been announced 
by the US Office of Education. He will 
work with the commissioner on special 
projects and will assist with office pro- 
graming and policy. Dr. Moffitt was for- 
merly with Silver Burdett Publishing Co. 

James W. Moore, executive director of 
the state scholarship commission in Cali- 
fornia, was named chief of the student loan 
program under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. He John F. Morse, 
who returns to his post as vice-president 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

The newly created position of coordina- 
tor of research for the division of higher 


Succ ceds 


education will be filled by Dr. Herbert 
S. Conrad, who was head of the research 
and statistical branch. He will 
have responsibility for the planning and 
coordination of new developments in the 
research program of the division. 


Elected to National Board 


Dorothy Bryan, assistant to the director 
of the Division of Special Education, Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, was elected to the board of directors 
of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. Mrs. Bryan is chairman of 
the soc iety’s national advisory committee 
on education of partially seeing children 
and has participated in its summer work- 
shops for teachers of the partially seeing. 


services 


STORY 


Shane Ferris 


Needs 


Outstanding LAIDLAW Publications... 


ARITHMETIC + ENGLISH + HISTORY 
The LAIDLAW HISTORY Series 


Eibling King Harlow 
© GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 
OUR UNITED STATES 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series, Grades 2-8 


Keener 
© Flexible Organization to Meet Classroom 


® Abundance of Oral and Written Practice 
® English Handbooks — Grades 3-8 
® Teachers’ Editions — Grades 2-8 


The Waderstanding ARITHMETIC Series 

Grades 1-8 + McSwain + Ulrich + Cooke 

* A Completely New Ist and 2nd Grade 
Program 

© A Step-by-Step Teaching Plan 

Planned Reteaching and Maintenance 

A Proven Problem Solving Plan 


Write for Descriptive Brochures 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILL. — SUMMIT, N. J. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. — ATLANTA, GEORGIA — DALLAS, TEXAS 


coos 


Staff News at Eastern 


A prominent alumnus of Eastern Illinois 
University, who is currently mayor of 
Charleston and had been teaching high- 
school history there for three years, was 
named an assistant to the public relations 
director at the university. Joseph _*e Snyder 
served as president of the Eastern alumni 
association in 1954-55. On leave of absence 
from Charleston High School, he will work 
with citizens of the and alumni 
groups in developing greater support for 
Eastern. 

Dr. Kenneth Damann, professor of bot- 
any at Eastern, was honored by Kent State 
University in Ohio during the observation 
of its 50th anniversary. He received a 
bachelor’s degree with highest honors 
there in 1938. The college recognized him 
for his “outstanding accomplishments in 
the field of botany,” which include prize- 
winning and studies. Dr. 
Damann has been at Eastern since 1947 


area 


dissertations 


Foreign Seminar Participants 
40 US 


more 


Two Illinois were 
school administrators, selected from 
than 600 candidates by the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships, to participate in the 
Second Annual Foreign Seminar in Europe 
Feb. 1 through Mar. 24. Oscar Chute, 
superintendent from Evanston, was in the 
group who went to France and Finland 
going to Italy and Norway was a group 
which included Cecil Spearman, superin- 
tendent from Hinsdale 

The men received Fulbright grants cov- 
ering their travel and tuition costs; they 
are attending lectures and discussions in 
foreign capitals, comparing European and 


nen among 


American educational methods. 


At NEA Headquarters 


Roderick McPhee, who was assistant to 
the dean of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, has 
joined the staff as executive of 
the Committee for the Advancement of 
School Administration of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

Going from his post as pro- 
fessor of it the University of 
Illinois is J. Lloyd Trump. For the fourth 
year he is directing the Commission on the 
Experimental Study of the Utilization of 
the Staff in the Secondary School of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. The study is in its final year. 


assistant 


on leave 


education 


UI Staff News 


Herbert E. Longenecker is 
from his past as vice-president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in charge of its Chicago 
Professional Colleges. On Sept. 1 he will 
become president of Tulane University in 
New Orleans. Dr. Longenecker has held 
his UI job since 1955. 

Van Miller, professor of education at the 
UI campus in Urbana, is one of 29 local 
and national education leaders elected to 
the editorial advisory board of Overview, 
new magazine for educational administra- 
tors. Also elected to the board 
Alvin Wilson, assistant superintendent from 
Oak Park. 


resigning 


was G. 
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AWARDS AND GRANTS 
Funds Committed from NDEA 


The US Office of Education has made 
$79,400,000 available—under the National 
Defense Education Act—to elementary 
and secondary schools in 52 states and ter- 
ritories to improve the teaching of science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign  lan- 
guages. State and local school systems have 
indicated that they expect to use or com- 
mit approximately $91,600,000. of federal 
funds for this purpose before the close of 
the 1960 fiscal year. 

Congress appropriated a total of $102,- 
000,000 for the program for fiscal years 
1959 and 1960. Unused 1960 funds can be 
carried over for use in fiscal 1961. 

Schools are placing their greatest em- 
phasis on the teaching of science. The 
money paid out by the close of the 1959 
fiscal year made it possible for local school 
systems to remodel 1663 classrooms and 
laboratory wnits—more than 80 percent of 
them used in science classes. 

Smaller school districts have benefited 
from this program: 27.8 percent of all 
projects approved were for school districts 
where the enrollment did not exceed 400. 


Fellowships at Harvard 

Five fellowships at the Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Education are be- 
ing offered for 1960-61 to 
school systems where inadequate financial 
made it difficult for per- 
sonnel to achieve advanced training. The 
awards will carry stipends up to $4000 for 
vear and $5000 for the aca- 


educators in 


resources have 


the academic 
demic year plus summer session 

Key teachers, guidance counselors, and 
administrators from such areas—where stu- 
dents often depend on the educators for 
leadership and imagination—will be sought 
for the program. Awards will be made on 
the basis of educational promise and finan- 
cial rit ed 

Applications should be filed as soon as 
Further be ob- 
tained from the Admissions 
and Financial School of 
Education. 


information may 
Director of 
Aid, Graduate 


sible 


WCOTP Award for Teachers 


An annual award for a teacher who per- 
forms outstanding service to education for 
international understanding has been estab- 
lished by the World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession. 
The winner will receive a round-trip air 
ticket from his home to the place of the 
WCOTP annual meeting. 

Only members of national organizations 
affliated with WCOTP will be eligible. 
Each year one group will be selected from 
the list of WCOTP members; this organiza- 
tion will choose one of its members to take 
the trip. 


Study Personality Development 

A $22,000 grant has been approved for 
three Southern Illinois University sociol- 
ogists to continue their study of how home 
environment influences the pe rsonality de- 
velopment of children. The Ilinois Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare is prov iding the 
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grant from its psychiatric training and re- 
search funds. 

Carrying on the work are Melvin Brooks, 
the project leader; Douglas Rennie; and 
Herman Lantz. Participating is R. F. Son- 
dag, Illinois regional health officer for 
southern Illinois. 

The primary aim of the study is to dis- 
cover what relation various home stress and 
strain conditions and child-rearing prac- 
tices have on the behavior of children. 
The study, started about 18 months ago, 
is confined to Jackson County. Between 
900 and 1000 families are involved. Re- 
search plans call for periodic follow-up 
interviews for several years to reach mean- 
ingful conclusions about the study objec- 
tive. 


Talented Student Project 


A study designed to identify superion 
and talented students in high school, to 
encourage them to achieve well in 
demically demanding courses, and to moti- 
vate them to their education 
beyond the high school has been given 
further financial support. 

William R. Ross, president of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Car- 


continue 


Schools, announced that the 
negie Corporation has granted the associa- 
tion $150,000 to continu 
the Guidance and Motivation of Superior 
and Talented Students 
launched in March, 1958, with a Carnegie 
grant of $174,000, under NCA sponsorship 

One hundred from 


its Project on 


The project was 


schools among the 


A Summer at 


offers you... 


a wide variety 
graduate degrees in 


a distinguished faculty. 


area, 


Sir-Week Session 


and Music. 
Eight-Week Session 


Journalism, and Business. 
Three-Week Session—August 


advanced students. 


For bulletins write to 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


of courses leading to undergraduate and 
Education, 
Journalism, and Business. 


a vacation atmosphere on the shores of Lake Michigan 
opportunities to enjoy the concerts, lectures, theate: 
other cultural advantages of the campus and of the Chicago 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 


June 21-July 30. 
A broad summer curriculum in Liberal Arts, Education, Speech, 


June 21-August 13. 
Courses will be available in the fields of Speech, Liberal 


1-August 20. 
Courses, workshops, and seminars in the field of Education for 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1815 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Liberal Arts, Speech, 
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3500 secondary schools accredited by NCA 


are included in the study. They were 
selected from some 620° schools that 


applied to participate Illinois is among the 
19 states served by NCA 
“In the 18 months since the 


started.” Dr. Ross stated, “much has been 


prog am 


done. Some 27,000 students in the project 
schools have been identified as superior 
and talented. By definition they are in 
the top quarter nationally on tests of 
mental abilities and other selected cri- 
teria.” 


One-week summer workshops have been 
conducted for administrators and 
selors from project schools at 10 universi- 
\ six- 


coun- 


ties. including University of Chicago 
weeks training institute, financed by the 


US Office of Education, was held at North- 
western University for COUTTS lors from 
these schools 


The program in project schools consists 
of carefully identifying able students and 


providing increased counseling services 
curricular adjustments, and closet parent- 
contacts. Each of the was 


a member of the project’ staff 


hool hools 
visited by 
during the first academic year. These visits 
included consultations with board mem- 
bers, administrators, teachers, parents, and 
students 

The STS Project: is under the direction 
of |. Ned Bryan of Evanston, former pro- 
fessor at Rutgers University, and Bruce 
Shertzer of Park Forest, who was director 
ot the division of guidance and pupil pe 
sonnel, Indiana Department of Education 


EIU Scholarship Funds 


Two new memorial sc holarship funds 
for Eastern Illinois University students 
have been established by the Eastern 


Foundation. Contributions by alumni and 
friends of Eastern are now being accepted 
by the foundation board 

One fund 
Dr. Ruby M 
professor of geography who died last fall. 
On the Eastern staff’ for than 30 
years, Miss Harris was author of numerous 
works in the field of geography. Another 
fund will honor Paul Turner Sargent, well- 
an alumnus of the 


was established in honor of 


Harris, an emeritus associate 


who was 
1906. 


known artist 
Eastern class of 


Student Loans Popular 


Reports from most of the colleges and 


universities participating in the student 
loan program under the National Defense 
Education Act that this program 


is serving an important need in our edu- 


incdic ate 


cational system 
Funds loaned or committed from the 
beginning of the program through Oct. 31 
totaled $43,962,095. (For Illinois, $1,844,- 
103 had been loaned or committed.) 

Thirty percent of the loans were granted 
to freshmen; other percentages were 19 to 
sophomores; 20 to juniors; 21 to seniors; 
and 10 to graduate students. 

“The extent of student participation in 
this program has gone beyond our expecta- 
tions and those of the institutions them- 
selves,” reports Arthur S. Flemming, US 


secretary of health, education, and wel- 
fare Reports from participating institu- 
tions make it clear that there will not be 
sufficient federal funds to take care of ad- 
ditional loan requirements during the re- 
mainder of this school year or to make 
loan commitments for the summer session 
or the fall of 1960. President Eisenhower 
has stated that consideration would be 
given to requesting a supplemental appro- 


priation, 
IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 


New Professional Programs 

Requirements more exacting than those 
ordinarily prescribed for the master of 
arts in teaching degree will be established 
in new professional programs planned to 
begin in the summer or fall quarter of 
1960 at the University of Chicago. The 
Graduate School of Education has an- 
nounced that there will be programs for 
secondary school teachers, administrators, 
and specialists such as counselors. The 
plans call for two calendar years of vig- 
orous graduate study with a period as a 
resident practitioner in the chosen career. 

The programs for the preparation of 
teachers will differ from existing master’s 
degree programs not only in the increased 
length of training period, but also in the 
unusual provisions made both for master- 
ing the arts of and building 
the foundations of scholarship. Candidates 
who 


teaching 


will be selected from those have 


completed broad programs of general ed- 


from understanding the number system 


WER 


ATLANTA 5 


CHICAGO 11 


This is what puts pupils way ahead when they’ve studied 


Write for FREE sample-page booklet #490 to see how 
these textbooks and their Teaching Guides can help 
you build in your pupils the strong foundations they 
need either to become successful in science or to be 
competent in ordinary lifetime mathematics. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


DALLAS 2 


Representatives: Leo Bryant, 
c 


from knowing how to analyze problems and make equations 


from gaining insight into mathematical relationships— 


Seeing Through Arithmetic 


BY HARTUNG, VAN ENGEN, AND KNOWLES 
Now completed through Grade 6 


PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.J. 


— 


Rush Darigan, N. A. Engle, W. 


Consultants: 


Marjorie Hogan, 


D. Crawford, J. H. Cummings 


HICAGO and COOK COUNTY: A. Corbin, J. R. McCullough, Dean Waters 
Carolyn Karstetter 
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degrees. Criteria 
addition to 
apti- 


ucation for bachelor’s 
for selection will include, in 
intellectual capacity scholarly 
tudes, personality and other characteristics 
relevant to effective teaching. 

The first vear of study will include 
observation in the University High School, 
which should be in its new $2,500,000 
building by September. For the second 
year of the program, the trainees will be 
placed in Chicago area schools which have 
strong departments in their fields They 
will be employed in the cooperating sys- 
tems on approximately a three-fifths’ time 
basis. 


will be 


program 


Some fellowships offered to 
those beginning the this vear. 

Only young persons considered to pos- 
sess. great potential for school adminis- 
trative work selected for the 
program for the master of school adminis- 
tration degree. They must be under 30 
two vears 


will be 


vears old, have a minimum of 
teaching experience, and hold bachelor’s 


degrees. 


To Train Reading Specialists 


Graduate programs for the training of 
reading specialists are being established by 
the College of Education at Southern IIli- 
nois University. The programs will lead 
to a master’s degree, the sixth-year pro- 
diploma, and the Ph.D. and 
Ed.D. Assistantships and fel- 
lowships will be offered. For infor- 
mation write to Robert Karlin, The Reading 
Center, College of Education, Southern II- 
linois University, Carbondale. 


fessional 
degrees. 
more 


The University of Wisconsin Summer Sessions 


Join us in celebrating the 75th anniversary of The 
University of Wisconsin Summer Sessions. 


the eight-week 


one of the four-week sessions o1 


Engineering Enrollment Drops 


For the second year undergraduate en- 
rollment in the nation’s 234 engineering 
colleges and universities has declined—5.4 
percent last fall, in the face of an all-time 
high in general college enrollment, accord- 
ing to the US Office of Education. The 
number of full-time and part-time under- 
graduates in engineering schools was 243,- 
000 compared with 257,000 in the fall of 
1958. General college enrollment rose from 
3,259,000 in the fall of 1958 to 3,402,000 
Graduate enrollment in engineering courses 
was up 7.5 percent last fall 


Study Evaluation Procedures 


evaluate 
school drop- 
number of college-bound 
do they utilize their find- 
they communicate the 
information to their communities? 

To find the 
the American 
ministrators 


How do school systems such 


factors as teacher turnover 
and the 


How 


how do 


outs 
students? 
ings and 
answers to these questions, 
Association of School Ad- 
and the National School 
Boards Association are sending teams of 
investigators into a cross section of Ameri- 
school systems to make on-the-spot 
studies. Part of a three-year project’ on 
evaluation, this research is mace possible 
by a $75,000 grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion's Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. The research findings will be pub- 


can 


lished in booklet form. The investigations 
are expected to take about a vear 
team of 


In December an “advance” 


officials from both associations studied ma- 


Attend 


general session. Wisconsin's Summer Sessions are 


planned for teachers. 


Eight-Week General Session 


June 20-August 12 


Four-Week Sessions 
June 20-July 15 


July 18-August 12 


Fifty special workshops. conferences. clinics. and 


institutes designed to further vour professional 


attainment. 


Florence 


Write 


Summer 


nou 


the good 


Sims Scholarship Girls pose for the 


jor your personal copy ol the 


Sessions 


terial sent in from about 100 of the na- 
tion’s this 
approximately 24 to 40 systems were to be 


selected for detailed analysis 


school svstems From number 


Ul Requires More Language 

Two years’ of 
language will be an entrance 
for all students in liberal arts and sciences 
and in art at the University of 
Illinois. The change will be effective in 
September, 1964, Action by the 
trustees in 1940 waived the 


high-school — foreign 


requirement 
ind 


board of 
normal foreign 
language admission to 
these 
the upper half of their classes 

When the 


students 


requirement — for 
curricula for students graduating in 
becomes active 
high 
which do not offer foreign languages will 


new rule 


only coming trom schools 


be mpte (dl 
The 


seve ral 


their 


prospective in 


trustees justified action “on 
grounds” a) the 
crease in applications for admission will 


make 


mission; b) 


selectivity in ad- 
relieve 
pe wsible of 


cle sirable vreater 
high 


the University as 


schools should 
much as 
clementary instruction in fore ign languages 
trend in the distribution of the 


ational load in the se ulum areas 


and ©) the 


should be toward greater emphasis upon 
advanced undergraduate and graduate In- 
struction 

Trustees have approved a graduate pro- 
gram in Russian leading to the master of 
Eight units of graduate work 
related 
Russian 


irts degree 
six units of Russian and two in 
literature in field of 
studies—will be required for the degree 


some area 


old summertime 


camera. Summer, 1926 


1960 


hulletin: Director of Summer 


Sessions. 104 Extension Building Department Ik. 


Vadison 6. 


Wisconsin in the summer is a student’s dream! 
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to the breath-taking view of the snow 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 


mayest Canadian Rockies 
And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll see your local travel agent or: 


You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


find accommodations superb, the service 


irpassed. Choice but inexpensive 


ils are served in the Skyline Coftee 581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


i'll never forget vour 2.881-mile trip Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 


alone the Banft-Lake Louise route aboard served at no extra cost. You may also 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless travel! tourist or first class 

| scenic-domed streamliner. From In daily service throughout the year, 

ip in the Scenic Domes, vou ll thrill “The Canadian’ links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full intormation 


Plaza 9-4433 


Today’s curriculum 
is more demanding 
than ever before! 


1. Its content is expanded. 


2. Its standards are varied and 
exacting. 


meet today’s challenge 


1. in content.—They offer unmatched coverage of 
today’s curriculum including work-study skills 
and science and social studies content. 


in standards.—The norms, based on over 500,000 
pupils in 49 states, represent the most up-to- 
date picture of pupil achievement. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue. Chicago 16, Hlinois 
B. Mathers and Riehard H. Hackett 


Mlinois representatives 


| Offers Testing Services 
Eastern Illinois University is offering to 
pub schools consultation on the esti 
lishment of a testing program, as well ; 
providing a center where they can nae 
students for psychologic al and other tests 
The testing service also has an IBM test- 
scoring machine, which may be used at a 
nominal cost for the scoring of standard- 
ized tests. School officials interested in such 
aid should contact Dr. Donald Rothschild, 


director of the service 


Loyola Plans Expansion 

Plans have been announced by Loyola 
University for a $92,000,000 40-year ex- 
pansion program which will develop thre 
existing Chicago educational centers and 
one new area in northwest Chicago on the 
Skokie border. 

An initial phase of six buildings will 
he completed by 1970 to coincide with 
Lovola’s centennial vear of educational 
service to Chicago and the nation,” accord- 
ing to the university's president, the Very 
Rev. James F. Maguire. The program's sec- 
ond phase, in process from 1970 to 2000 
calls for 15 additional buildings 

This “Horizons for the Centuries” plan 
is the result of a four-vear faculty com 
mittee study. It will include expanded 
dental and medical community services in 
addition to broader educational facilities 
for all of the schools of the university 


High-School Music Camps 


Dates for the eighth annual music camps 
for high-school musicians at Eastern IIli- 
nois University have been announced by 
Dr. Leo Dvorak, head of the music ce part 
ment. Chorus members will hold their 
camp June 12 to 19, The first band group 
will report June 19 for a week's stay. The 
final group, Band Tl, will begin June 26 
and end its camp July 3. Total cost for a 


week's camp will be $20. 
SUMMER STUDY 
ISNU's Summer Program 


The 1960 summer program at Illinois 
State Normal University will include 37 


short courses and clinics in addition to 


the regular eight weeks session Jurnne 20 to 
Aug. 12. and a post-session of three we eks 
Ane to Se pt > 


Four short courses are scheduled for the 


week of June 13, so a student can still en 
roll tor the regular session These early 
offerings are Parent-Teachers Association 
Clinic and courses on Duplic ating Skills 
for Teachers (to be repeated Aug. 15 t 
19 Problems of — the Athletic Director 
(graduate credit), and Guidance in Early 
Childhood. Also offered before the regular 
session will be a two-wee ks course On 
lead rship \ one-week course on nutrition 
for clementarv teachers will be offered in 
the post-session 
Short courses during the regular session 
planned to help elementary teachers mect 
the demands of modern education cover 
the following subjects: art activities, math 
ematics, curriculum development in lan 
guage arts, social science, music correla- 
tion, and American historv. There will also 
| be a workshop for clementary teachers and 
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Metropolitan 
for Grades 1-9 


ipals, one for junior-high hers and 
principals, one for leaders of adult educa- 
tion, and a secondary principals workshop. 

Undergraduate short courses for social 
studies teachers include several on history 


and economy of Illinois and a Clinic on 


the Constitutions 
Further topics for short courses during 


the regular session are mechanics of Eng- 


lish, problems in writing in the junior high, 
body mechanics and corrective procedures 
teaching health for the 


drama workshop 
physical education teacher, audio-visual 


education, handwriting—manuscript or cur- 


sive, reading (basic, advanced, and current 


trends trends in home economics and 


conservation of natural resources 


Summer Events at U. of C. 


Iwo workshops and the umnual reading 
conterence are among special events of the 
sume University of Chi- 
cago de partine nt of education. The eighth 
mnual Workshop in Re ading, July 5 to 29 
Is cope n to « lassroom tea he rs, re iding con 
librar- 


sesspon ot the 


idministrators 


sultants supervisors 


teachers 
semester hours Applic a- 
tion blanks from Mrs 
Helen M. Robinson, director of the work 
shop, at 5535 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37 

The fifth annual Workshop in Language 
Arts will be held Aug. 1 to 19 The general 
will be Ability in 


Supe TVisors 


re iding 
ofke re d 


secured 


hans and remedial 
credit are 


should be 


theme “Developing 
Speaking.’ 
and administrators on the 
secondary eligible. Registration 
in the workshe p is tor three third 
Application forms 
Helen K. Smith 


tbove ad 


Classroom teachers 
elementary and 
levels ire 
ind Corie 
hours” credit 

mav be obtained trom 
director of the workshop at the 


semester 


dress 

23rd annual Reading 
will be June 28 to July | The 
‘Sequential Development of Re ading Abil- 
Half-day will be devoted 


ispects ot reading 


Conterence 


theme is 


SCSSLONS 


abilities in 


ities.” 
to mayor 
Sectional meetings are planned for teach- 

middle orade 
ind college levels Spe- 


ers at the primary 


high, senior-high 
cial sections for remedial reading teachers, 
reading 


and 


administrators supervisors 


consultants are pre liminary 
program may be secured about May 1 from 


Robinson. 


planned Phe 


Fashions and Textiles 


A six-weeks summer study 
by the Southern Illinois University School 
of Home Economics will visit the salons of 
leading European designers to see fall fash- 
ion collections and will visit mills, fac- 
tories, and showrooms in the centers of the 
textile industry in countries. The 
itinerary will include cul- 
tural points of interest, including various 
music arid drama festivals and the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. 

The group will visit nine countries, leav- 
ing by plane from New York June 29 and 
returning Aug. 14. On the continent, the 
group will travel by bus. 

The study tour will carry eight quarter 
hours of graduate credit; while planned 
primarily for working 
toward advanced degrees, elementary and 


tour offered 


sey eral 


also civic and 


home economists 


high-school teachers and students in other | 
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subject-matter fields may apply the credit 
toward advanced degrees as an elective 
The cost of the $1295. Uni- 


fees will be 


tour will be 
extra, as will cost of 
travel to and from New York. For further 
write to Dr. Adeline M. Hoff 
man of the School of Home Economics at 
SIU, Carbondak 


versity 


information 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


Need a Junior Fire Department? 


childre ns 


enthusiasm for fire 
prevention a new folder is being offered by 
the National Fire Protection Association. It 


i junior fire department can 
ifety 


lo arouse 


describes how 
habits 
and at the same time pro 


teach personal fire to young 


sters note more 


general awareness of fire hazards through 
out the 

The guide gives a step by step plan for 
organizing a Sparkys Fire Department 
The svmbol of Sparky the Fir 


than eight 


Dog wis 


created more years iu by 


NFPA 
copes ot the 


be ob 


tained by writing to the relations 


department of NEPA at 
Street, Boston LO, Mass 


public 
60 Battervmarch 


Free Slide Rule for Classroom 


A four-foot demonstrator slide rule is 
being offered tree to 100,000 high-school 
SCICTICE and 
Pickett and 
born Street 
Three 
type log log 
base log log 

Also available are 
instruction manuals written by Prof. \lau 

of the University of Chica 

ire i\ tilable fo th lie 
ind demonstration rules under the National 
Detense Education Act 


teachers by 
South Dear- 


rule manufac 


mathematics 
Eckel, Inc., 542 
( hic igo slick 
ivailabh vector 


dual 


lard trig 


turers models ire 


base speed rule 


speed rule neal stan 


COUTSE outline und 
rice Hartuns 


les 


Aids for Aviation Education 


A new 
to schools wishin to inte 
ducation into their 
Aviation Education Council 
necticut Avenue NW 

vides to subscribers bool 

ind other 

ing available the a ‘ 
NAEC stall ov 
An Aviation Education Bibli 


consultation servic 


curr ha 


teachin 


mendations 


School Science Equipment — 
chemicals, apparatus, 
teaching aids. 

Many available under NDEA 
— Title Ill, 


Set “A” — 75 pieces of the finest quality 
apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. 
$59.50 


Science Kit will save you time...effort... money 


@ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request. 


@ Freight Not included in Above Prices. 


eet 


Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 
in every state. 

The original, complete, portable laboratory for 
elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
and Blough & Blackwood's Teaching Elementary 
Science. $39.95. 


SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful 
Science instruction from kindergarten through 
Grade 3. Teacher's Manual of Experiments and 


SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science 
Text Publishers, ACE! and 32 State Depts. of 
\ 

Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included 
ACEI recommended. $21.75. 

SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 
Science programs in elementary and junior high 
school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 
Stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 
bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 
4” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 


positioning). $279.00. 
Set “B’ — 134 pieces of equipment 


selected especially for Junior H. S. use. 
$99.50 


@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars 


BOX 69 — TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


lOO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study un- 
der renowned scholars 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 


Summer -long creative 
arts program 


Mountain recrea- 
tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 
in handsome University 
residence halls, 


Plan your summer to in- 

clude one or more of the 

following terms: 

Full Summer Session— 
June I7 - August 26 

First Five-Week Term— 
June 17 - July 22 


The Four-Week Curriculum 


Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 5+ July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12 


Second Five-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 26 


Dean of the Summer Session 


McKenna |! 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


Please send Summer Session 


Bulletin 


Street Address 


MAIL TODAY! 
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elementary schools is being offered free to 
teachers by the council, It includes 248 
items on aircraft, aviation careers, etc., as 
well as reference books and teaching aids. 

Another infor- 
mation on aviation education is the Civil 
Air Patrol; national headquarters is now at 
Ellington Air Force Base, Houston, Tex. 
There are local squadrons in many Illinois 
educators are invited to seek 


source of materials and 


communities 
answers to questions o1 other help from 
CAP personnel. Demonstration Aids for 
Aviation Education, a 37-page book which 
sells for 75 cents, includes 105 experiments 
or projects for the classroom, with numer- 
ous illustrations concern weather, 
properties of air, and what makes a plane 
fly. 

A “handbook for the modern teacher,” 
Education, Aviation, and the Space Age, 
gives quite detailed explanations of air and 
vehicles; the and effects of 
economy, and 
international and 
problems. (Suggestions for aviation 
and integration with various subject fields 
The book for $1.50; it 


hey 


spac e uses 


aviation society, 
curricular 


units 


(on the 
relations ): 


are sells 
has 89 pages. 

Aviation Education in Civil Air Patrol 
is a 16-page booklet describing materials 
and services available and the types of 
activities spon- 


given. ) 


courses, workshops, and 
sored by CAP 

The Dawning Spage Age, which sells for 
$2, was prepared primarily for use by 
cadets in the CAP aviation education pro- 
gram, but will also be helpful as a supple- 
mentary book in high schools. It describes 
the rocket, its components, and its appli- 


cations. 


Guidelines For Fitness 


A free 16-page publication, Suggested | 


Guidelines for Youth Fitness, is now avail- 
able to schools, private groups, and com- 
munity organizations. The pamphlet is the 
result of a workshop held in Chicago a 
year ago and represents the cooperative 
efforts of some 50 members of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Youth Fitness. Dr. 
C. O. Jackson, head of the men’s physical 
education department at the University of 
Illinois, was chairman 

The pamphlet delineates the scope of 
total fitness and presents practical sug- 
gestions from kindergarten well into the 
adult years; it should benefit both the 
trained and untrained leader in both phi- 
losophy and practical application. It is 
available from the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 302 State 
Office Building, Springfield. 


Teaching Aids for Shop 


A 9% in. x 16 in. chart illustrating 44 
types of nails is being offered free to indus- 
trial arts teachers by Northwestern Steel 
and Wire Co. of Sterling. The chart, 
printed on heavy cardboard, shows com- 
mon nails in their exact size, from 2 penny 
through 60 penny. For a copy of the chart, 
write to the advertising department of th 
company. 

Also available is a 36-page nail manual, 
which explains many terms, illustrates 27 
common types of heads and_ points, and 


shows 64 styles of nails. Only one manual | 


will be sent to a teacher. 


EXPERIENCE 


Europe in the © 


first 


person’ this summer! 


EXPLORE 


Edinburgh, Loch Lomond, 


London! 


BROWSE 


in Brussels and 


Luxembourg. 


ROAM 


through the Rh 


ine Valley, 


the Black Forest. 


LEARN 


more about Lu 


cerne, 


Liechtenstein, Austria, 


Venice. 


SEE 


San Marino, A 


ssisi, 


Rome, Florence. 


PAUSE 


in Pisa, Monte 


Carlo, 


Nice, Grenoble. 


PENETRATE 


provocative Paris! 


WRITE: 


ncludes round trip 


air fare, hotels, 
most meals, sight 
seeing, tips, and 


luxury motorcoach 


transportation in 
Europe 
teed accommo 
dation ond tickets 
for the Passion 


Guaran 


Play at Oberam- 
mergau also 
available. 


Teachers’ Trips 


LANSEAIR 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


1026 17th St., N.W. 


Washington, 


D.C. 
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Booklets on Social Problems 

Since 1935 the Public Affairs Committee, 
a non-profit organization, has been pub- 
lishing booklets, suitable for classroom use, 
on vital economic and social problems. 
They have assembled al spec ial set ot 24 
booklets which is being sold for $3.95. 
Single copies of the booklets cost 25 cents. 
For details on this offer and on subscrip- 
tions to the library service, write to Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 


Seek Homemade Teaching Aids 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation in 1958, 
is conducting a survey to identify as many 
as possible of the tools and devices avail- 
able to teachers. The phase of the study 
on commercially produced aids is well 
under way. However, it is recognized that 
many teachers have developed aids for 
their own use which may have as much 
potential value to other teachers as those 
on the market 

The survey staff would appreciate hear- 
ing about any such devices. Send the name 
and description of the device, or the name 
of the teacher who has created it, to Sur- 
vey of Educational Tools, Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories, 477 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22. 


Newspaper of a Century Ago 

Actual accounts of life in our country 
100 years ago are being reprinted in a bi- 
weekly ne wspaper called the Century Ga- 
zette. It is intended to be informative and 
entertaining as well as helpful to history 
students and others. Sources of information 
are indicated for each news item Old- 
fashioned advertisements are included, too, 
in the old-style publication. A subscrip- 
tion (26 issues) fer schools and libraries 
is $3 a vear and $7 for three vears. A 
quarterly index will be published free of 
charge 

The Gazette is published by the Mill 
by the Stream Publishers at Morrison. 


AND SO FORTH ... 
End of Better Schools Council 


The National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools has terminated its activities. An 
interim board of trustees met for several 
months to determine whether the council 
should continue operations and, if se, to 
find the best methods of doing the job 
that remains to be done in the field of citi- 
zen activity for school improvement. The 
board decided that the initial goals of 
arousing citizen interest and helping com- 
munities organize for school improvement 
have substantially been achieved. The 
hoard feels that this is the point at which 
the human effort and foundation funds 
could be used more effectively for the 
benefit of education in some other way. 
Since public response to the advertising 
campaign for better schools is at an all- 
time high, the council has designated the 
National School Boards Association, 1940 
Sheridan Road, Evanston, as de pository of 
materials produced by the council which 
may still be requested by the public. These 
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Something Extra 


_....... for the teacher 


for their students. 


The New I Learn To Write, grades 1-8 


Teachable 
Challenging 
Interesting 
the Sensible solution 


to writing. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 
1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Examination copies sent on request. 


Now — a complete and co-ordinated 


NEW BUILDING 
BETTER ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 


for grades 7 through 12 


With the addition of The New Building Better English for grades 
7 and &, teachers now have available a continuous program of 
English instruction that makes possible a logical. systematic pro- 
gression in the development of English skills from grades 7 
through 12. In each grade all materials are organized for flexi- 
bility of use in all teaching situations, with stress placed on the 
basic areas of communication —speaking, listening, reading, and 
writing. The texts offer a solid grammar program and sound 
instruction in spelling and vocabulary development. There are 
numerous and challenging drill, review, and maintenance activi- 


ties; plus a complete testing program for each grade. 


ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY > 


“EVANSTON, ILLINOIS ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 
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VARIETY... 
or VACATION 


A real vacation is the 
perfect combination of a 
beautiful setting and a 
variety of activities. This 
country excels! A HAP- 
PY VACATIONLAND! 
Mountain chair-lift, 
narrow gauge railroad, 
live theatre, rodeos, 
pageants. This year 
make it a rea/ vacation, 
where there’s something 
for every member of the 
family! 


Address 


IN SOUTH DAKOTA'S 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 


Publicity Director 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


Pierre 12, South Dakota 


City State 


materials include case histories of success- 
ful citizen committee activity as well as 
factual booklets on a wide variety ot school 
problems 

John Hersey, chairman of the board, 
announced that Henry Toy, Jr., president 
of the council, and Mrs. Toy plan to enter 
the field of teaching. Both have enrolled 
at George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Mr. Toy, a duPont executive before joining 
the National Citizens Commission as_ its 
executive head in 1949, said he would “try 
to do within the teaching profession some 
of the things which have not been possible 
as a layman.’ 

In closing its doors, the council leaves 
behind it many accomplishments in’ the 
area of citizen efforts for school improve- 
ment. National organizations, such as Ki- 
wanis, the League of Women Voters, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and many others, 
now have active programs and projects for 
education, many of them instituted in 
cooperation with the National Council 


Education by Telephone 


group of handicapped university 
graduates and college students who have 
received all or part of their education by 
telephone have organized a national com- 
mittee to help further the teaching of 
homebound and hospitalized students by 
the school-to-hom« tel phone method. 
Some are lawyers, teachers, insurance 
brokers, and office workers who have 
proved that physical disability is no bar to 
higher education and successful careers. 
The committee, Education for the Hand- 
ic apped by Telephone, with headquarters 
at 415 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
offers their assistance to colle ge officials 
and shut-in students who can not attend 
school in person, but want to continue their 
education. Their objective to persuade 
other hools inne ct Ihe ves to provide simi- 


lar educations opportunities — to other 


shut-in students 


Heads Stucent Teaching Group 


Elected president of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation for Student Teaching was Dr. Rich- 
ard Barnes of Augustana College. At the 
IAST meeting in November, Dr. Lyman 
Ginger, past-president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, spoke. He observed 
that a quality program of teacher educa- 
tion: requires purposeful planning, 
encompass a five-vear program to get a 
well-balanced teacher, and necessitates that 
every member of the college or university 
have a direct responsibility in the train- 
ing of teachers 

The teacher in training needs to under- 
stand himself in the teac her-pupil relation- 
ship, as well as his pupils and the com- 
munity, Dr. Ginger said. This is achieved 
through careful observation and critical 
analysis of self and others 


Exhibits at World Design Show 


An invitation to represent the United 
States in the Triennale, the world’s fair 
of design in Milan, Italy, has been ex- 
tended to the Institute of Design of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 

The Triennale, largest industrial design 


SUCCESS 
IN SPELLING 


for 
better 
spelling 
skills 


1 Outstanding word lists on 
three ability levels, consist- 
ing of words most often 
used in writing. 


Strongest phonetic and 

word-analysis program— 
pupils learn how to spell 
and how to continue as 
good spellers. 


3 Superior Teacher’s Editions 
clear and specific, with an- 
swers reproduced on text 
pages. 


World 
Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
C. B. Mathers and Richard H. Hackett 
Illinois representatives 
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show of its type, is held every three years. 
Theme of the 1960 show will be “Educa- 
tion and the Home.” Only three design 
schools in the world have been asked to 
submit exhibits. The other two schools are 
in Germany and England. 


Find Many College Vacancies 

A survey conducted by Changing Times 
magazine ‘showe d that 260 colleges could 
have accepted more than 36,500 additional 
freshmen last fall. From the four-year ac- 
credited colleges polled, 407 question- 
naires were returned. About 24 percent of 
the openings were for resident students, 
the remainder for day students. 

Colleges that re sponde ‘d to the question- 
naire are taking around 12,000 sophomore 
and some 11,000 junior transfers this vear 
lhe same colleges expect to take around 
13,700 sophomore and 14,600 junior trans- 
fers next year 


Summer and Overseas Jobs 

More than 12,000 opportunities for sum- 
mer employme nt. in the United States and 
in foreign countries, are described in the 
1960 edition of the World-Wide Summer 
Placement Directory. It is prepared for 
teachers. librarians, and college students; 
jobs for which high-school seniors may 
apply are indicated 

Study projects, camp positions, work 
at resorts, government jobs, etc., are among 
the offerings The directory also includes 
an article on hobbies and some tips on how 
to apph tor jobs Students and teachers 
can order it for $2 (Send order on school 
stationerv.) from The Advancement and 
Placenrent Institute, Box 99, Station G, 
Brooklvn 92. N 

Phe institute also publishes a monthly 
placement journal, Crusade. The Interna- 
tional Issue, in November, is primarily 
devoted to overseas teaching opportunities; 
however, other issues include such infor- 
mation, too. The institute is supported by 
membership-subscriptions which cost $5 
a vear ($9 for two vears, $12 for three 
vears). No fees are charged to applicants 


or prospective employers 


More ‘Public Service’ TV 


The three national television networks 
have adopted a plan to assure the viewing 
public of at least three regular weekly 
prime evening hours of informational, edu- 
cational, or cultural programing. De signed 
to insure that these programs will be pre- 
sented on different nights of the week 
throughout the vear, the plan in no way 
limits additional programing of this type 
which the networks offer as part of a bal- 
anced service 

The American Broadcasting Co. has 
elected to present two half-hour program 
series, on Tuesday and Sunday evenings; 
the Columbia Broadcasting Svstem has 
designated either full-hour series on 
Thursday night or a half-hour each on 
Monday and Friday nights; and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. will offer a full- 
hour series on Saturday nights. 

The National Education Association 
urged the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to require that a fair portion of 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES ORIENT CRUISES 


Book passage into a new world! Six sunlit weeks aboard a great 
President Liner—sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Manila, Hong Kong, and Kobe. 

Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or take 
advantage of low-cost Economy Class travel. Fares in 4 and 8-berth 
family-style rooms start at $345 one way. See your Travel Agent now 
or mail coupon below for more information, 


PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about: 


O First Class (© Round the World Cruises (© Reduced Fare Orient 
Holiday Cruises 


Economy Class Summer/Fall Orient Tours New York to California 

(CO Cargoliners (CD Sea/Air Itineraries & California to New York 
NAME 
ADDRESS_ 


CITY 


LINES 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET, DEPT. O, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF, 
American President Lines Offices 
San Francisco * Los Angeles « Seattie *« Chicago * New York *« Boston *« Washington, D.C. + Honolulu 


session 


FIRST TERM - SECOND TERM 
June 13—July 16 July 18—August 20 
Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY LABORATORY RESEARCH 


RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Music Lectures Plays Museums 
Swimming Golf Tennis Fishing 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 623 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE 
oF EDUCATION 


Earn teaching credits in summer sessions. 
Work toward your degree. 


6-week term: June 27- August 5 
2-week terms: June 13-24 July 11-22 
July 25-August 5 August 8-19 
Two special consultants, DR. LELAND JACOBS, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University and DR. HENRY J. OTTO, Chairman 
of the Educational Administration Department, University of Texas, and 


fourteen guest teachers will supplement the regular faculty. 


Among the noted educators during the Summer Sessions 

Dr. John I. Goodlad Director of the Center for Teacher Education 
University of Chicago 

Maurice B. Mitchell President 


Eneyclopaedia Britannica Filn 


Dr. Harold A. Delp Director of Little City, Palatine, Illinois 
a center for education of handicapped children) 
Dr. Laura Hooper Professor Emeritus of Educatior 
University of Pennsylvania 
Christine Heinig ssociate in Elementary and Secondary 
Education for the A.A.U.W 
Distinguished faculty mall groups Coeducational Modest tuition ( on- 
veniently located on Chicago's beautiful North Shore. Also full-time courses 


leading to B.Ed., M.Ed. degrees 


Science in an Air-Atomic Age offered during fina vo-week session 


W rite Office of Admissions for detailed Summer Brochure 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


2824 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 


The most interesting roads in France 
—are the Railroads 


The rest of picturesque France-is only . 
hours away from Paris. In addition to 
crack trains which set a standard in 
speed, comfort and punctuality, di- 
rect connections with railroad motor 
coaches and fast “autorails” enable 
you to exploré the splendor and 
time-honored traditions of France. 


. For your Greatest 
Convenience wse the 
—A single all-inclusive 
ticket good for 2 
months of unlimited 
travel in France and 
12 other Evropean 
countries. Adults $125. 


W.. Montreal. a. 


32 323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. Dept. 2 


Please send me: Name 


(CD Mustrated booklet “FRANCE” Address 


Stote 


Information on “ EURAILPASS” City 


study by 


the prime evening t levision viewing pt iiod 
be devoted to public broadcasts, 
including those with educational value 
NEA Pres. Walter told the 
commission that public service broadcasts 
in the 7 to 10 p.m. period might be re- 
garded as fair compensation by the stations 
for the use of the air waves which belong 
to all the people Broadcasting stations are 
licensed to use these “in the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, 
Dr. Eshelman urged the 
considering applications for rene wal of TN 
strengthen the standards by 
which it whether the 
stations have in fact functioned in the pub- 
lic interest. He 
in commercial broadcasting, 
that not all 
their public service respon- 


service 


Eshelman 


air waves 
and necessity 


commission, in 


licenses, to 
measures applic int 
found much to commend 
but said there 
stations have 


was no doubt 


been meeting 
sibilities 
Speaking of the impact of television on 
education, Dr 
it has greatly 


children 


Eshelman pointed out that 
generation of 


schools ‘No 


influenced the 


public 


now in the 


longer,” he said, “does the teacher control 
to the extent he did only a few vears ago 
the limits of learning. The 21-inch tubs 
has defined, to a considerable extent, what 


gards as worth knowing and 


the student. re 
talking about The 
learned outside the 


INCTCASE in things 
and the 
wailabl 


( lassroom new 


learning experience perpetually 
on television require of the teacher better 
Hexibility. Today's 


pene trating 


preparation ind more 
fourth-¢ can ask 
tions about the propulsion of missiles, the 


rader ques 


functioning of a vaccine, and the pring ipl s 


of architecture 


Dr. Eshelman also ur: ced the Commission 
to give priority to the claims of educa 
tional television in all Communities where 


there is already adequate commercial sery 


ice by two or commercial stations 
Educational 
increasingly important role to play in the 


ot hildre 


stations he said have 


education of numbers 


idults 


crowing 


ind 


Communications Center Planned 


A unique center for education and re 
search in mass communications is being 
established Svracuse University I 
pected eventually to become the world’s 
largest such center it will be mack Pos 
sible by series of gifts from the New 
house Foundation Samuel Newhouse 
university trustee, is publisher and owner 
ota roup of daily me wspapers ind maga 
vines and is active in the radio-television 
field 

Ot the initial gift of $2,000,000, one halt 
will be used for onstruction and opera 


tion of the first unit for a School of Jour 
nalism building ind 
The other halt 
instructional programs and provice tellow 


work 


opportunitie s tor 


issociated activities 


will be used to support 


ships for graduat research in mass 


mid-career 
re 


educational 


media, and 


practicing ssionals 


will be facilities for work in 


television radio-television audio-visual 


education speech reading, information 


services, communications research, and 
scholarly publishing 
Phe plan originally 


New house 


proposed by Nii 


anticipates a Communications 


Center providing academic programs in- 


ternational in scope. The programs are ex- 
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SECOND ANNUAL 
PHONICS WORKSHOP 


June 20-24, 1960 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


Our first workshop, in the sum- 
mer of 1959, was attended by 
more than 200 teachers and su- 
pervisors from 22 states. 

The 1960 workshop will be fea- 
tured by smal! groups each 
with an expert leader. There 
will be special groups for those 
who have had no experience 
with phonics, and groups for 
those of varying experience. 
The entire fee for the five day 
workshop will be $60. This in- 
cludes room, board, and tuition. 
It also includes a trip to his- 
toric Nauvoo, and dinner at the 
famous Nauvoo Hotel. 


The meals at the workshop will 
be served by the Saga Food 
Service, that handles the cui- 
sine for more than fifty colleges 
and universities. Those attend- 
ing the 1959 workshop found 
the food excellent. 


Here are some comments by 
teachers who attended the 1959 
workshop— 
“Most inspiring”’ 
“Attractive and delicious meals” 
ado 
“Extremely worthwhile’ 
nois 

“The group leaders were mar- 
velous’’—Montana 

“Very fine experience’’—Wis- 
consin 

“TImmensely 
ida 

“The leaders were near genius” 
—Florida 

“Gained a great deal’’—Massa- 
chusetts 

“Thoroughly enjoyable’—New 
York 

“Fine professional help—the 
food could not be excelled— 
most pleasant memories’’— 
Montana 

“Most beneficial and enjoyable 
week”’—Texas 

“Well organized—rewarding 
experience”’—Ohio 


*—Ili- 


uplifting’—F lor- 


For information write to 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Monmouth College 
Monmouth, Illinois 


rch, 1960 


] pected to draw students from every part 


United States 
Also planned is a 
munications library containing a wide vari- 


of the 
eign countries 


and from many for- 
com- 


ety of research mate rials In mass media- 
and _ historical 


communications indus- 


recordings, educational film, 
materials from the 
try. The journalism school at Syracuse was 
one of the first in America to establish | 
departments for editorial and 
and the first to offer a 
Ph.D. degree in mass communications. 


separate 
magazine practice, 


Learning Resources Institute 


The development of a wide range of 
learning resources is the purpose of a new 
non-profit corporation, the Learning Re- 
sources Institute, at 680 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19. Institute 


“by continuous and careful study of the 


members believe that 


learning process and advi inces In enginecr- 
ing science, new systems of |e arning media 
can be devised for educational use 

Named to the board of divschane of the 
institute is Benjamin C. Willis, 
superintendent of Chicago 
chairman of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Another Chicago man on the board is 
Edward Ryerson, former chairman of the 
board of Inland Steel Co. Several national 


as COn- 


general 
SC hools and 


educational organizations will serve 
stituent members of the institute. Its presi- 
dent is Dr. John Ivey, Jr., former executive 
vice-president of New York University 
One of the projects of the institute is 
taking over responsibility for the 
tinental Classroom” TV 
which was originated by the 
Association of Colle 
tion. The 
velopment of the Midwestern airborne TV 


“Con- 
science series 
American 
ges for Teacher Educa- 


institute is also assisting in de- 


project 


Build a Better Mouse House .. . 


Southern Hlinois University’s design de- 


partment built a better mouse house and 
a manufacturer has beaten a path to its 
door. 

away after a 


Designed to be thrown 


week of use, the plastic and paper labora 


tory animal cages will be mass-produced 
in two sizes costing approximate ly 25 and 
35 cents Typic al stainless steel cages now 
in use for scientific study and research cost 
about SLO apiece 

Company offic ials said LOOO production 
field-tested 


produc tion begins 


models of the cage will be 


full-scale 


will be run at research agencies across the 


before Tests 


nation whose work involves cancer, space 


medicine, and radioisotopes as well as the 


laboratories of several pharmaceutical 
firms. Initial production figures have been 
set at four million units a year after testing 

The final design pertec ted at SIU dur- 
crash program” last 


a newly perfec ted 


ing a three-months 

summer, is based on 
It is paper-thin but extremely rigid 
Unveiled last 


convention of the 


plastic 
and transparent spring at 
the annual American 
Society of Bacteriologists, the first’ simple 
cage designs drew hundreds of inquiries 
Eight advanced design students were then 
given the assignment to develop a finished 
design 

The cost of washing and sterilizing a 


| BIGGEST 
Vacation 
Catch of the 
Season 


It's the 1960 edition of 
WESTERN SUMMER TOURS 
—80 pages of vacation lore! 
Here are descriptions of 8 to 20- 
day carefree, all-ex- 
pense vacations to some of the 
most picturesque and exciting 
regions in America— 


escorted, 


California and its 
unforgettable Yosemite 


the Pacific Northwest 
and Canadian Rockies 


Southern Utah- 
Arizona Wonderlands 


Magic Yellowstone 
and the magnificent Tetons 


Cool Colorado 
and its sky-piercing Rockies 


This popular vacation book 
is yours free! 


Simply mail the 
coupon and 
WESTERN 

SUMMER 
TOURS will 
soon be in 

_ your hands— 
the prelude 
to a perfect 

vacation, 


(A-69) 


Department of Tours 


Union Pacific Railroad 
1 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me, free, o copy of WESTERN 
SUMMER TOURS, containing complete descriptions 
of your 1960 vacation tour offerings 


Address. 
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Centennial 
1960 


Augustana 


COLLES & 


Rock Island, Illinois 


Summer School 
June 13 to July 22 


Choice of 52 courses 

Top-ranking faculty 

Beautiful 76-acre campus 

Low living costs in college 
dormitories 


Three Workshop Sessions 

Augustana Swedish Workshop 

Workshop in Problems of the 
Handicapped Child 

Workshop on Economic 
tion 


Educa- 


WRITE for Summer 
School Catalog 
Director of Summer School 
Augustana College 
Rock Island, Illinois 


= 


THIS 
SUMMER 
and... 
EARN COLLEGE CREDIT 


$1188.00" 


*USE THE UTS PAY-LATER PLAN 
See the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau ... as well as Portugal, 
Spain, Central Europe and Eng 
land ...and receive college credit 
from Millikin University. Dr. and 
Mrs. Logan Cobb of Millikin 
University will be tour leaders. 
You can take this “once-in-a-life- 
time” trip in 1960... and pay 
later on the United Travel flexible 
finance plan. 

FOR DETAILS 
CALL OR WRITE 


LEO E. MENDEL 


UNITED TRAVEL SERVICE 


564 North Water Decatur, Illinois 
PHONE 5358 


Member: Amer. Society of Travel Agents 
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vlass or metal cage 1s bevond the reach 
of most high schools, colleges, and labora- 
tories not carrying out animal experiments 
as a matter of routine. More accurate con- 
trol of experimental conditions is possible 
(because the mice live in quarters un- 
touched by any other mouse), and danger 
from contagious infection is eliminated 
since the week-old cages are 
Each SIU mouse 


prepackaged food and 


thrown out 
and burned house can 
contain enough 
water to sustain an adult mouse for seven 


days. 


Hi-Fi to Combat Rock 'n Roll? 


Teen-agers may be push overs for rock- 


and-roll and other TELUEST¢ al fads because 


their schools often lack the facilities to 
teach = music appreciation properly ‘Too 
many schools today are using the same 


old phonograph and wornout records that 
thev used 10 or even 15 years ago accord- 
ing to F. \ Machin, a vice-president ot 
Shure Brothers, Inc., makers of high-fidel- 
ity components and electronic equipment 
“You can't teach good music with poor 
sound,” Mr. Machin said. “A symphony 
played on battered equipiie nt runs a poor 
second to a hound-dog tune 
a high-fidelity juke box.” 
While schools and parents do not expect 


plave d on 


all students to become long-hair 
they do want children 


familiarity 


ipprecha 
tors of good music 
and teen-agers to have 


with the great composers and their works 


a basic 


he said 

Mr. Machin recommended that schools 
improve their music appreciation facilities 
by working with 
fidelity 
parent 
sufficient 


in experienced high 


enthusiast—student teacher 
who knows what's needed allotting 
high-quality 


funds for equip- 


ment, and making sure records are prop- 
erly handled and stored 

Musical 
take these ste ps will find their students are 
more apt to listen attentively and learn 
more than they will with outmoded equip- 
ment.” Mr. Machin said Once the student 


does this. he’s less apt to 


appreciation instructors — that 


have his appre- 


ciation undermine | the nonsensical 


musical fare of today 


A College Education by TV 


\ televised four-year certificate program 
in basic education is being offered by St. 
Called “Community 
the program is telecast on Sat- 
urday mornings on Channel 2 
It is believed to be 

multi-course cur- 


Louis University. 
Campus 
CO-SPONnsor 
of the unique venture 
the first fully televised 
riculum ever offered 
One COUTTS from hh ot three 
basic skills basic 
knowledge—will be 
over a four-year period. The first 


fic lds 
appreciation, and basic 
offered each semester 
three 
courses are being given from 7 to 9 a.m 
Saturdays; they began Feb. 20. Each course 
will consist of 15 sessions 
students will be 
Basic 


Community Campus 
eligible to receive the university's 


| 


Education Certificate upon completion of | 


a total of 1S courses. Any six courses from 
each of the three broad fields will satisfy 
certificate requirements. A nominal regis- 
tration fee of $5 is being charged for 


students taking the course for credit. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP, 
July 28 thru Aug. 6 


The Summer School, Department of 
Physical Education, and the Health 
and Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
St. Louis are cooperating to bring na- 
tionally known health authorities to 
this workshop. 


Workshop will be conducted in the 
new airconditioned dormitories, and 
carries three units of credit. 


For information write 


Professor Frank S. Noble 
Department of 
Physical Education 


SELECT FROM 


MAJOR 


3 CRAFTS 


* Elementary to advanced projects 


* Quality materials at the lowest of 
prices 


* Group packs, quantity discounts 
* Teaching aids, instructive craft 
publications, movies on loan 
NATIONWIDE STORE 
LOCATIONS FOR 
PROMPT SERVICE 
WRITE FOR FREE CRAFTS CATALOG 


AMERICAN 


HANDICRAFTS CO. 


ADVERTISING DEPT., BOX 1643-STM 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Illinois Education 
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A NEW KIND 
OF 
MOTOR TRIP! 


Centuries-old fetes and fairs, 
picturesque inns and chalets, 
wonderful food and fun 
without worry about where to stay— 
where to dine and what to see. 


@ Select places you'd like to go 
sights you'd like to see! 

@ Drive or be driven in the car of 
your choice 

© All reservations and routing in 
advance 

@ Personal representatives meet your 
AIR FRANCE Jetliner offer 
assistance and explicit directions 
see you on your way 


Sev your Travel agtal, Ain thane, write: 


OPEN ROAD TOURS 


407 N. 8th St., St. Louis 1, Mo 


=| 


TRAVEL 


California Teachers Association 


(Central Coast Section) 


ROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


See the fabled sights of 
EUROPE—57 days 
including Scandinavia (extensions 
available to Russia, including a 
Black Sea Cruise, Istanbul and Greece) 
Depart New York June 26 
Depart Amsterdam Aug. 21 
COST $1249 
A study cruise to the 
SOUTH PACIFIC—63 days 
Via SS MARIPOSA visiting Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, 
Fiji, Samoa and Hawali 
Depart San Francisco June 29 
Depart Los Angeles June 30 
Return to San Francisco Aug. 19 
by air, August 30 by sea 
COST FROM $2170 


Educational Direction 


by 
College of the Pacifie 


Each tour, listed in Summer Session 
Catalog, offers six graduate credits, 
Professional Growth Planning, sup- 
ported by Graduate Credits, is a 
basis for Income Tax deduction 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE TO 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Central Coast Section 
1408 KING STREET 


Viewlex Instant 35mm Filmstrip Pre- 


viewer offers simplicity d speed of op 


ution because the | vorkiil parts 
the filmstrip vulva the focus 
knob ind’ the on ‘ Phreadin 
virtually insta 
slight twist | ’ brines in harp 
clear image 
glass viewin 
viewer takes only thre 
luguage-type lid per screen 
snaps into place | 

operate The li 

centrated 

spills ind 

bright 

weighs less tha 


View! dealers 


I'yping Copvholder 
its own bindin to kee 
Paves lie flat even t 
book copys 
seeing. Mick ith rubber feet, it 
has al coppert nainel finish 


Is pertect for easy 


Sample s2 post 


Battery Chemistry Kit will lielp clemen 
tary and junior-high teachers with st clent 


experiments te eneration ‘ 
il tion, Starting with 


tricity by chemical 
the assemblin f simple wet cells of cit 


ferent combinations of metals ind solutions, 
j 


experiments inchude the assembling of a 
meter to current produced by 
various chemical combinations. A teachers 
manual and student vorksheets 
pany the kit. It is priced at $9.95 ind is 
one of several kits bow thee COMPAS 
others are related to air, water soil, clee 


tricity, and magnetism 


Namestix can used for identifving 
such objects as athletic equipment note- 
books book covers peu kets, and lockers 
us We ll other items used ith hol 
or the home. Given names in seript stvle 
are cut out of metalized “Mylar,” 
DuPont polyester film. They have self- 
sticking backs and a gold finish which will 
not tarnish nor fade. Names, in sealed en- 


a strong 


ve lopes, are available for 29 cents each in 
supermarkets stationery, and school sup- 


ply outlets 


Greatest 
posture-teaching 
aids ever 


A complete new 
Package FREE! 


Fducators and health authorities 
are unanimous in stating that 
posture is important. They state, 
too, that it should be stressed in 
all schools, particularly in the 
lower grades. 

American Seating, as a public 
service, is now making available 
a complete new Package, printed 
in full color that makes teaching 
and learning good posture cCusy. 
Every teacher will want this valu- 
able aid 

It's free. Contains no advertis- 
ing . . has big, prominent 
illustrations, and a short message 
that is right to the point, Chil- 
dren will love to learn this wavy. 
Write for your free Package 
today. Please give your name, 
school, and address. It will be 
mailed to you postpaid. 


AMERICAN 


SEATING 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


THIS COUPON TODAY: — — 


FREE POSTURE PACKAGE 


American Seating Compony 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigen 


Send FREE Posture Packoge to: 
Nome 

School 

Address 


City 


Gregg Notehand is a short writing sys 
tem for student and vom ral tise it will be 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
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! plan to 
i attend 


i MAKE 
| VACATION 
| WORTHWHILE WHEATON 


CENTENNIAL 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


Liberal arts and science 
courses are offered on 
Wheaton Campus, Black 
Hills Science Station, 
S.D., and Honey Rock, 
Wisconsin. A century 
has proved the stature 
of Wheaton's academic 
program. Special work 
in teacher training, Graduate School of Theology, 
and Conservatory of Music. Air-conditioned li- 
brary, well-equipped laboratories and science hall. 
You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmosphere on 
all three of Wheaton's summer campuses. 


Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 30/E 


JUNE 14 TO 
AUGUST 19 


WHEATON COLLEGE « Wheaton, Illinois 


Dedication in Education Since 1860 


WASHINGTON 


needs many more good teachers 


Splendid Opportunities 
ood Salaries 
Ideal Climate 
Liberal Certification 
Excellent Retirement 
Federal Social Security 
Modern Equipment 


For further information write to 


Washington Teachers Agency 


3141 Arcade Bidg. Seattle 1, Wash. 


wluth Minnesota 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Monmouth, Illinois 
June 6th to July 16th 


A co-educational, United Presbyterian Lib- 
eral Arts Collewe of highest accreditation, 
Approved by the Association of American 
Universities. A member of the Association 
of American Colleges WIDE VARIETY 
OF LIBERAL ARTS COURSES. SPECIAL 
WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 


For further information write: 


Dr. F. Garvin Davenport 
Director of Summer Session 


STATIONWAGON TOURS 


Travel in small group with language professor 
and wife. Leave N.Y. June 18 or July 22. Early 
tour Portugal to Norway. Later tour includes 
Italy. Especially for teachers, 21 to 71. About 


6 weeks. $I175. Tell of yourself when writing 
Dr. Donald Brown, Hope College, Holland, 
Mich. 


available this spring. It is based on the 
limited 
number of brief forms, a single phrasing 


Gregg alphabet and includes a 


principle and a few abbreviating 
ciples. It will help students take notes while 
listening or reading. 

Let’s Look at Great Paintings, a set for 
ages seven to 14, includes a 10- 


prin- 


children 
inch long-playing record, a packet of eight 
color reproductions of famous paintings, 
and an illustrated booklet which presents 
for the children “a 
explanation of art through the ages.” The 


general history and 


narrator on the record explains each paint- 
individual artist and 
his times. A quiz on recognition of the 
artists’ work is provided at the end of the 
booklet. The set sells for $4.95 

Let’s Put on a Play, also for elementary 
children, includes scripts of seven plays 


ing in terms of the 


and a recording of professional children of 
the theater performing them. In the in- 
struction manual, which should be studied 
before the children attempt to produce the 
plays, gives tips for acting and explains 
directions 
tumes, and make-up. In some of the re- 
corded skits parts have been left out so 
the children can practice with the record. 
This set also sells for $4.95. 


Films 

Balance in Nature. High-school or older 
groups. 17 minutes, color. $170. Life cycles 
of aphids and their ladybird 
beetles, are shown in this portrayal of 
natural conservation. It is the first film in 
a new science serics. (Preview prints avail- 
able.) Filmscope Inc., Box 397, Sierra 
Madre, Calif 

Hawaii, The Island State. 20 minutes, 
geography-social 


stave scenery, properties, cOs- 


enemies, 


color. One of a new 
studies series designed to present depth 
studies ot peoples and CCODOTIIES of le SSCT- 
known areas of the world. Relates climatic 
and geographical conditions to the re- 
sources of the new. state. United World 
Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29 

Unseen Journey. 28 minutes, color. Free 
loan. This new film by the Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration shows the “unseen flow of oil that 
feeds our cities.” Beginning in the 
hills, through pipelines under desert and 
mountains, the oil goes on its trip to the 
refinery. Association Films, 561 Hillgrove 
Avenue, 

CPA. 28 minutes, black and white. De- 
picts a day in the life of a certified public 
accountant, including situations which 
illustrate problems of the profession. Asso- 
ciation Films 


Te Nas 


LaGrange 


Filmstrips 

French and Spanish for elementary 
schools. Two series of six color filmstrips 
each, $57.50 each set. Included in each 
set are three 10-inch long-play records and 
a detailed teachers manual. Each filmstrip 
dramatizes everyday activities of American 
children—first. without captions, then re- 
peating the story with French or Spanish 
| captions on each frame. The recording tells 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 
Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 
garten through university ona 

Nation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 3) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 


CANADA 


WRITE NOW for information about how you 
can combine a refreshing and economical safari- 
styled camping trip up North with the oppor- 
along with Canadian 
history in Ontario and 


tunity for discovering 
teachers—a wealth of 
Quebec, the Provinces where a new and excit- 


ing history is being made TODAY. 
WRITE TO: 


TEACHERS’ CANADIAN TOURS 


92 Hollywood Avenue Willowdale, Ontario 


The Eastern 
Teachers’ Agency 
288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
Excellent Elementary, 
Teaching and Administrative posi- 
tions. Top Salaries. Eastern States 
New York State and especially on 

LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 19th Year 
Write for Registration Form 


Secondary 


Summer Sessions Abroad 1960 


UNIVERSITY of SAN FRANCISCO 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico 
June 27—July 29 
$240 includes tuition, board, recom and activities. 
VALENCIA, Spain 
July 1—August 23 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from $625 
including tuition, board and room, and activities, and 
ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, NEW YORK-MADRID- 
VALENCIA. 
University of San Francisco 
TOUR of EUROPE 
July and August 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe and 
Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. Con- 
ducted by DOr. Carlos Sanchez 
information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, Universit 
of Son Fr isco, San Fr i 7, Calif. 


\ustria — Swit- 
France -— Bel- 
England. 8th year 
protession- 


| 

Gibraitar Italy 

zerland Germany 

gium Holland 
University sponsored 

ally planned students teachers — 

interested adults June 24 te Aug. 22. 

Luxury ships $1495. oo 

$81.60 extra. Write for illustrated folder 

to 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD 
Oxford 7, Ohio 


312 
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The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
—is in 
High School! 


A college dictionary is specifically 
recommended in preparation for the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 


— 


@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) © MORE EXAMPLES 
OF USAGE @ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES @ MORE 
AND FULLER SYNONYMIES @ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
In various bindings, from $5.75 
Write Dept. D-6, for free dictionary guide 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


—~16mm Films-— 


made specifically for use in 
teaching 


ART 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
MATH 

SCIENCE 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 


International Film Bureau’s films are 


available to vou on a rental basis from 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Visual Aids Service 
Division of University Extension 

0605's E. 


Champaign, Illinois 


Green Street 


Write to IFB for descriptive brochures 


of films in your subject area. 


Dept. 31 


Juternational Filut Bureau Juc 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, TM. 


the story in a simple French or Spanish 
vocabulary. McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36 

The St. Lawrence Seaway. Upper ele- 
mentary and high school. Series of three 
color filmstrips, $14.95 complete. History 
of the region, natural obstacles that had 
to be met, electric power! plants, and eco- 
nomic effects of the project are shown in 
this timely series. The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 
11, Mich. 

Automotive Electrical 
For driver education and science instruc 
tion. Series of five color filmstrips with 12- 
inch long-play records, $49.50; individual 
titles, $10.90 each 
automobiles and trucks are explained for 
students; electrical circuits and their com 
ponent parts in actual 
schematically visualized. Titles are Intro 
ducing Automotive Electricity, The Crank 
ing Circuit, The Regulation and Charging 
Circuit, The lgnition Circuit, and The 
Lighting and Accessory Circuits. The Jam 
Handy Organization 

Retailing, A Choice Career. High-school 


10 minutes, color. $35. The ani 


Fundamentals. 


Electrical systems of 


operation — are 


guidance 
mated story of a teen-ager ‘Jou Square 


being introduced to the carees opportuni 


ties in retailing. A 10-inch record with 


nuration accompanies the filmstrip. Na 
tional Retail Merchants Association, Com 
mittee on Careers in Retailing, 100 West 
Street, New York | 

The Dollar Series. 


strips $3 ea h or on loan basis The 


Three color film 


monev-management hing tids are suit 
abl for 


studies home educa 


family finance units in social 


tion busine ss education, ete Pypic il teen 
ace problems provide the setting. Titles are 
Directing Your Dollars, Dollars for Health 
and Dollars for Security. Institute of Life 
Insurance, Educational Division, 488 Madi 
son Avenne, New York 22. 


Publications 
Life Filmstrips, deve lope d from Life 
photo-essays are available for 


Each filmstrip has 60° to 


classroom use 
70 frames; those in color cost $6, and 
black-and-white titles are $2.50. Among 
the subjects ure The World's Great Re- 
Most of 


euides For i 


ligions” and “The Epic of Man 
the filmstrips have lecture 
copy of the brochure, write to Life Film 
strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Free films on insurance, medical re- 
search, economics, railroads, travel, home- 
making, and other subjects suitable for 
classroom tise are cle scribed mia brochure 
published by United World Films, In 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29 

Your Best Audio-Visual Rx for 1960 is 
a new catalog published by Filmstrip 
House, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17. It lists color filmstrips and accompany - 
ing records and teachers guides 

A list of 392 filmstrips that can be pur- 
chased under provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act has been prepared 
by the School Service Department of The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2521 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich. It is dis 
tributed free 

An educational film catalog is availabk 
Fhorne Films 


Boulder, Colo 


tree trom a new producer 


Inc., 1707 Hillside Road 


TOGETHER-WE-SING 
A Basic Series 
of Song-Texts for the 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
and JUNIOR HICH 


A rich and varied collection of 
songs of highest musical quality 
and interest to children is the basis 
of these song-texts, Musical de- 
velopment is combined with aes- 
thetic enrichment, instrumental 
experience, rhythmic expression 
and social values. 

Two albums of recordings sup- 
plement each book. 


Te 


INTERLEAVED 
TEACHER'S EDITIONS 


Teaching suggestions and accom- 


paniments on tinted, interleaved 


pages are immediately opposite 
each song. Lie-flat plastic bindings. 
Many extra teaching aids. Avail- 
able now for first four books; 


Others available soon. 


Representatives 
DEAN E. BALTZ 
407 Parkside, Valparaiso, Ind. 
CHARLES FISCUS 
2212 W. Lexington, Lawrenceville 

KENNETH GRIEPENTROG 

808 W. Taylor, De Kalb 
ROBERT R. KENT 

8034 S. Ellis, Chicago 19 


FOLLETT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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GUADALAJARA | 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona wil! offer, in cooperation 
with rofessors fr Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, art, folk 
jraphy. history, language & literature 
5€ Tuition, board & room, $240. Write Prof 

Ras Box } tanford, Calif 


R PUPI PRO 

R_ HA 
if your pupils use 

Noble's “HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY 


Grades 1-8 N 


The most widely adopted handwriting system N 


Mie today for | NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc 


FREE CATALOG IE 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y 


NOMAD ® 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


Ali inclusive, All seasons 
Summer 44 days $1095 
Xmas and Easter From $475 
Free Folder 
P.O. Box 385 
Flint 1, Michigan 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia 
Yugoslavia and N. Africa. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 
Also shorter trips. Budget priced 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box S$ Pasadena, California 


around 


See Europe for $1,000 or less! 
By cor 
62 days of fun, sightseeing and adventure 
June 24—August 25 


ROPEAN. 
VENTURE. your eo. “Box 


TRAVEL AND LEARN —— 


1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe 
USA 


2. Evrope—Oberammergau conducted 
3. Origins of New England Tour June 20-July 2 
Course on Wheels rigins istory & 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Cre 
4. South America. Jun. 11. 6 hrs. Univ. Credit 
Check choice and mail today 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 
79 Newbury St 


| ARNOLD TOURS boston Mass 
PLAQUES—BUSTS 


ARTISTIC PIECES 
PERFECT FOR SCHOOLS 
GENUINE REPRODUCTIONS 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


FOR BROCHURE AND DETAILS WRITE: 


VINCENT DeCASTRO 


P. O. Box No. 1223 Springfield, LIL 


Student Teacher Tour of Europe: 


Optional summer classes at Universities of 
Vienna and Florence 


TOUR COST $999. 
For folder write to: 


SPECIAL TOURS & TRAVEL 
6 North Michigan Chicago 2, Illinois 


For Teachers--FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low cost. 5 
hours College credit. Session July 27 to Aug. 24. 
Write for it today: 

TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


Wichita, Kansas 


807 N. Main 


Mi 


Board Briefs 


Meeting: 1:30 p.m., Jan. 28, Sheraton 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., during the NEA Re- 
ctional Conference. 

Pres. Olin W. Stead: directors 
Florence Cook, L 


Theodore 


gional Instr 
Present: 
Audra May Pence, 
Goebel Patton, Gerald Brown, 
Abell; [EA staff members Irving F. Pearson 
and Wilfred |. Goreham. 
Business: The board approved minutes 
of its Dec. 30 meeting and received field 
| service reports and reports from the chair- 
men of the governing committees. It  re- 
ceived a report that membership as of Jan. 
22 was 1731 in excess of the total mem- 
bership for 1958-59 
Pearson reported that the courts 
had ruled Shamel estate proceeds to the 
NEA, Science and Research Foundation, 
and the IEA (for the Teachers Home 
Fund) to be exempt from federal inherit- 


ance taxes 

The board received a report on the Jan 
23 and 24 meeting of the legislative com- 
mittee, LEA affiliate presidents, Illinois 
congressional contact people, and IEA staff 
members on the subject of federal support 
for education 

Mr. Abell reported on plans for the 
April 29 and 30 meeting of the member- 
at which time 


ship and finance committee 
plans will be developed for a continuous 
IEA-NEA state membership program. 

Mr. Stead announced receipt of a certifi- 
cate from the Springfield Association of 
Commerce and Industry honoring the IEA 
for more than LOO years of service in 
Springfield 

It approved a request that Ilinois State 
Normal University administer the Helen 
K. Ryan Memorial Scholarship Fund. 

The board apyroved a recommendation 
that Miss Anne Morrison be re-appointed 
to the Teachers Certification Board if she 
is eligible to serve. It approved Miss Stella 
Kern as an Illinois delegate to the summer 
WCOTP meeting, since she will be in 
Europe at the time the meeting is held. 

The board changed the date of its April 
meeting to 4 p.m., April 15, to be held in 
the Reading Circle Building, Bloomington. 
It received a summary of the questionnaire 
filled out by delegates to the IEA Annual 
Meeting. Results indicated overwhelming 
preference for the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, as the meeting place. It received the 
financial report of the Student Illinois 
Education Association, and the new public 
relations committee handbook. 

Mr. Pearson announced plans for the 
Illinois Breakfast to be held Feb. 16 during 
the AASA convention in Atlantic City. The 
board received an announcement of the 
annual School Public Relations Conference 
to be held at ISNU Mar. 12. It received 
reports on the Alice E. Green, Thomas 
Boczkiewicz, and Mary Reif tenure cases. 

The board received a report that the 
Mt. Carmel board had agreed to make pay- 
ment in settlement of the Oates tenure 
case. Mrs. Oates expressed her apprecia- 
tion for the continned assistance given by 
the IEA during the long litigation period, 

The board re-appointed Mr. Pearson as 
the IEA representative on the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle Board. 

Wicrrep |. GoreHaM 
Sec retary 


FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 
contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 


tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-3. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


hog 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. Member N.A.T.A. 
THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited 
Western Certification Booklet with Free Life 
Membership. Register Now. 

45 Years’ Placement Service. 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
$5000 to $9750—in 13 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full tntormation Write 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, Dept. of Personnel 
Room 256-8 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago |, Illinois 


The class room teachers we placed last year 
received starting salaries ranging up to $9100. 


4sk us for our enrollment form, 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Chicago, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


| 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX. ARIZONA 


of the Sun 


ARIZONA 4nd the SOUTHWEST 


Free color posters 11” x 14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 

plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 

Specify number of posters and number of min- 

iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: Z 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
and 
FISK-YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Leaders in nationwide placement service. 
Member NATA 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 

If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 

Aiaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 
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It’s later than you think. Right now is the 
time to check over the items in this column. In- 
dicate on the coupon which you can use and your 
requests will be forwarded to the advertisers 
promptly. Please be sure to fill in your address 
completely and without abbreviations, 


120. Catalog of supplies for handicraft 
work in mosaics, copper tooling and enam- 
iron and on 
woodenware and 


eling, reed, and wrought 
through 30 
wood carvings. (American Handicrafts Co.) 

122. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and cift wrap paper suggests ways to earn 
money for group activities. (O and W Gift 
lie) 

124. 1960 Summer Sessions Bulletin 
vives details of all courses offered, as well 
(University of 


crafts to 


as extracurricular activities 
Minnesota—Duluth 

125. Poison Ivy Posters 
display are 11] in. x 14 in., 
trating and describing poison ivy, oak, and 
sumac. Also miniatures for distribution to 
pupils Indicate quantity desired. (Ivy-Dry 


for classroom 
in color, illus- 


Corporation) 

126. Project Desk Map of the United 
States, complete with Alaska and Hawaii. 
For individual work or to coordinate with 
class projects on the wall map. (Follett 


Publishing Co.) 

27. Europe 1960 is a folder outlining 
complete itinerary of 23-day tour of 12 
European countries, including the Passion 
Play. (Lanseair Travel Service, Inc.) 

128. Bulletin with complete details on 
vraduate and undergraduate offerings 
more than 1000 courses, special workshops, 
ind institutes. (University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis) 

129. Western 


booklet, 


vacation 


Summer Tours, an SO- 
des ribes all-expense cs 
corted tours of the West. Ilus- 
trated in color. (Union Pacific Railroad) 
131. Palmer Method Handwriting Ma- 


terials is a new 24-page catalog of text- 


page 


books and supplies for cursive and manu- 
script handwriting. (The A. N. Palmer Co.) 
136. Folder on summer travel in Europe 
with Insight.” 
sailings, and 
Abroad) 


“Sightseeing 
Gives complete itinerary, 
flights. (Miami University 
137. Brochure on study and travel in 
Mexico in 1960; itinerary of field 
trips. Courses: Spanish, art, and history 
College credit School) 
17. Origins of New England is a folder 
on summer tour for 1960. A study course 


to provide 


shows 
(Taxco Summer 
on wheels emphasizing American history 


1620 to 1860. University credit. Also 
folders on South America, university credit; 


from 
on Europe, including Oberammergau. In- 
dicate preferences (Arnold Tours) 

28. Guide to Examination of Web- 
ster’s New World Dictionary, an eight-page 
illustrated brochure, shows the salient fea- 
tures of a modern dictionary 
composite page illustrating the 34 compo- 
nents every dictionary should contain. (The 
World Publishing Co.) 

45. Science Kits for cleme ntary, junior- 


Includes a 


March, 1960 


high, and primary grades. Provide labora- 
tory equipment, etc. See ad in this issue. 
(Science Kit, Inc.) 

50. List of free teaching aids on coal, 
mining, and the (National 
Coal Association) 

53. Literature on Orient cruises. Indi 
cate interest in First Class, Economy Tour- 
ist, Cargolines, Round the World, Holiday 
Cruises, between New York and California 
(American President Lines) 

55. Catalog details more than 400. sci- 
ence kits books 
and records for preschool through high- 
Materials listed 
range of subjects, from as- 


uses of coal. 


instruments, toys, game 
school age 
wide 


tronomy to mathematics 


represe nt a 
scrence 
from nature study 
to weather study 6 Ilustrated 
(Basic Books, Inc } 

63. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
costs for 20 


countries in 70 days, summer 1960 (Europe 


paces 


scribes itinerary and gives 
Summer Tours) 

69 Folders on sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and Valencia Spain 
and itineraries of tours of Europe for 1960 
University of San Francisco Extension. (Dr 
Carlos G. Sanchez) 

73. Good Books for Children is a catalog 
of supplementary books for use in clemen 
Books are 
ject and reading and interest levels 
ne fic 


77 Folder outlines 


Stine 


classified as to sub 


Be- 


tary vrades 


Press) 

offered in 
Guadalajara, Mexico 
University of 


courses 
summer school at 
Accredited program of the 
Arizona. (Prof. Juan B. Rael) 
95. Folder describes two small informal 
tours of Europe conducted by a language 
professor and his wife. Nine 
Spain to S¢ andinavia for SLI75. (D1 
ald Brown) 
97. Folder 


countries trom 
Don 


with information on South 


Pacific study cruises for summer of 1960, 
(Redwood Travel Advisors) 

98. Folder with 
tour with 
summer of 1960 


information on Euro- 
seminar for 


Travel Ad- 


educational 
(Redwood 


pean 


visors) 

103. France, a 16-page booklet in color, 
well- 
photo 


has cover and inside illustrations by 
known) French beautiful 
graphs, information on what to see in vari- 


artists 
ous regions of France. Also information on 
Eurailpass, the one ticket that is good for 
two months of unlimited railroad travel 
in 13 European countries. (French National 
Railroads) 

105. Hawaii, The Aloha State, reprint 
of an article from World Book Eneyclojn 
dia, provides a colorful, 24-page, up-to 
date booklet on our 50th state. (Field En 
terprises) 

113. New Posture Posters provide com 
pletely different approach to teaching the 
fundamentals of healthful posture, Set of 
four in full color plus Good Posture Award 


kinder 


(American 


Appeal to boys and girls 
high 


badge 
garten through school 
Seating Co.) 

117. Films for the Study and Enjoyment 
of Art and Music is a new 60 page catalog 
of 16mm films covering a wide 
Films avail 


ol Ili 
Bureau, Inc 


range of 


interest areas and art forms 
able for rental through University 
(International Film 
119. Bulletin giving pre liminary plans 
offered in the 1960 sum 


of Southern Cali 


now 


for courses to he 
mer session. (University 
fornia) 

140. Summer Session Bulletin describes 
summer offerings, faculty, special programs 
and institutes workshops and conferences 
recreational 


cultural and opportunities 


and general information Northwestern 
University) 

141. Olustrated bulletin describes mus 
liberal 


teachers 


ters degrec programs including 
arts and sciences, for elementary 
on the job and others who would like to 
enter the profession or return to it. (Na 
tional College of Education 

64. Educational Map and Globe Pro- 
that 


selection and use of 


(Rand 


gram is a 12 pace brochure outlines 
many aspects of the 
maps and globes in the classroom 


Mik Nally Co.) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 

Send ne *the + 


where 


120. 122. 124. 125. 126. 127. 128. 


USE THIS COUPON 


129. #131. 136 137. 17. 28. 45 
103. 105. 140. 14), 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in school 
yeor of 1959-60 only 
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SALESMAN WANTED wrrent Pu 
Outstanding school equipment and supply Arithmetic 03.76). Sioreledd Favorites (146 paces, $2.12), 
compony offers excellent opportunity for : - and Doorways to Adventure (190 pages, $2.48). 
salesman to cover 16 counties in West-Central The Arithmetic of Flying. National Aviation The Island Shepherd, Yolla Niclas. The Vi- 
Illinois kine Press, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
Some college education preferred. Good 1959. Clothbound. Illustrated. 91 pages. Price 
selling experience required—not necessarily Thi arithmetic resource unit for wrade ae y r t turns a lonely summer into ar 
in this field. Salary, commission, profit shar- seven and eight acquaints the students with the 
are 12 lessons 25 woblems and a unit 
Write, giving qualifications. review. Problems deal with instrument readings, The coa * Maine is the setting Fhe autho 
load factors, longitude and latitude. ete has captured the beauty of the setting with his 
BOX A, ROOM 1416 , ; 2 own excellent photographs. For ages nine to 12 
307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE Readi . 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS eading Miscellaneous 
Ofer. Th What Everyone Should Know About Financing 
Children’s Book Council Ine 175 Fifth Avenue Our Schools. NEA Committee on Educational 
New York 10; 1959. Paper. 12 pages. Price Finance, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6 ° 
15 cents quantity rates. D. ¢ 1960. Paper. Illustrated. 63 page Price 
tecent books, articles, bibliographi« cents: quantity rates 
concerned with children’s literature are de- 
of person Outlining the basic elements for understand 
The information was prepared to provide re and methods of 
RUSSIAN HIGH-SCHOOL source material for study and discussion re- 
lated to the White House Conference. It i et for study groups of parents or worksho) 
SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS reprinted from the December 1959 issue of oder vhich include teacher The publication 
2 Junior Libraries is directed t aymer “Technical details 
, “tus can be left largel vecialist,”” th 
hane and Kathleen B. Hester. Laidlaw Broth- 
ers. Thatcher and Madison, River Forest 1960 The Philosophy of 
aso ‘ by William E. Ba we Faleon’s ing Press 
Ill funds (National Defense Education Act) Clothbound. Thu salle Col ( ind page 
to purchase of classroom science materials; Gn every pare 
. plus illustrated catalog of tested, educator- hould make the popular stories even more at- _ sins 
approved science-teaching aids for all age tractive in these co-basal reader primer through rh quotation from speeches and writings 
i groups, produced exclusively by book three. The vocabularies are correlated with of Lineo'n were chosen to express his philos 
SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept.M-118| ‘Pere of the leading reading The phy on vari ibjects sterial i ar 
A Division of The Library of Science books are, beginnir with prime Tales to Reas ranged ir 0 ca ene ries such as human interes 
(9% pawe s >). Stories to Re er (96 pave eligior avery labor j erican stitution 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. > pa 1.72), to R ! { pa i ‘ . at American insti 
Calendar 
MARCH ence; Allerton House, Monticello. 
SOUTHERN 1S to 22—Music Educators National Con- 17 te 21—Study conference Association 
ference, NEA; Atlantic City, N. J for Childhood Education International 
CALIFORNIA 20 to 26—National Wildlife Week Cleveland, Ohio 
21 and 22—Conference on Rural Life and 19 to 22—American Industrial Arts Asso- 
SUMMER SESSIONS Education NEA): Hotel Sherman, ciation; Toronto, Canada 
to 29; to 27 Chicago 19 to 23—Council for Exce ptional Chil 
istinguished faculty otfers vraduate - 
and undergraduate cours< leading to- 22 to Zi National Association of Public dren, NEA; Los Anu les, ( alif 
ward dewree redential and profes- School Adult Educators, third national 20 to 23—National Council of Teachers of 
institute; New York City Mathematics, NEA; Buffalo, N.Y 
24 to 26—National Conference on Avia- | ind 22—National Conference on Schoo 
_e Ber Rulletin SS<16 write te tion Education: Brown Palace Hotel Finance; St. Louis, Mo 
Dean of Summer Session Denver 21 to 23—Illinois Congress of Parents anc 
University of Southern California 25 and 26—Illinois Association of Future Peachers: Peoria 
Los Angeles 7 Feachers of America; Riverside-Brook 22 and 23—IHllinois Council for the Socia 
5S field High School, Riversick Studies; Rock Island High School 
25 to 30 Department of Elementary 23 to 28—American Association for Health 
School Principals NI \ St Louis Phivsic il I TT ition and Recre ition 
EUROPEAN FESTIVALS 27 to April 2—1960 White House Confer- NEA: Miami Beach, Fla 
ence on ( hildren and Youth \W ish 25 to 27—Nation 1 Schoo! Boards Associ 
. . ington, D. ¢ tion: Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
Join us in 8th annua = 
29 to April 2 National Scrence wher Hlinois Association for ( hildhood Edu 
MUSIC AND ART TOUR Association, NEA; Kansas City, Mo cation Conference on Rel itionship of 
Passion Play, Major Festivals 4) to April 1—Midwest district conven Entrance Age to Pupil Progress: Nl 
Finest Sight seeing tion American Association for Health Arthur High School. Decatur 
Cc Physical Education ind Recreation 
olorful brochure on request NEA: ¢ leveland Ohio 6 and 7—Central States Modern Lan 
EDINA COWLING MARBERRY 31 to April 2—North Central Regional guage Teachers Association; \ladison e 
103 S. Maple St. Carbondale, Illinois meeting Department of lassroom Wis 
Te ichers NI \ Des \loines low 7 linois ¢ On Peacher 
Aprit—Teaching Career Month tion and Professional Standards Con 
1 and 2—Wlinois Junior High School As- ference; University of Hlinois 
G ROU Pp PRO FITS sociation. University of Hlinois ll to 14—National Science Fair; Indian 
Schools, church groups 9 ( hic wo \re i ( areer Conterence Illi- ipolis, Inc 
women's clubs, et« nois Institute of Pechnologs Jr NE 
| 3 to Y—National Library Week 21 to 24—National Commission on Teacher 
sale ot attractive Gift 6 to L0O—National Association of Women Education and Professional Standards 
of rt Deans and Counselors, NEA; Phila- NEA: San Diego ( Calif.) State College 
wrapping papers. Write delphia 26 to July 1—National Education Associa- 
8—Illinois Association of Chemistry Teach- tion; Los Angeles, Calif. 
ers; US Industrial Chemicals Division JuLy 
) est 16 ndianapolis ndiana, Dept 8 and 9—Illinois Adult Education Confer- ers, NEA; Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Quapratine and Recutine 
by American Desk by American Desk 


And the opinion is unanimous! Tested in use from kindergarten to college, American Desk school 
furniture proves itself on all counts. Let us arrange an on-the-spot demonstration in your school. 
From a complete line, you'll find units designed with you in mind. 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS Sap 
IN S. ILL. IN N.W. ILL. IN N.E. ILL. 


ILLINI ATLAS 
SUPPLY, INC. setpeeipemnetdana CHAIR & EQUIP. 


P. 0. Box 1254 2123 Third Ave. 1018 S. Wabash Ave. 
DECATUR, ILL. ROCK ISLAND, ILL. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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When they seek... 


let 
them find 


answers... quickly ...in today’s 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


When crowded classrooms and 
demanding curricula pinch off your time 
for answering questions, let Britannica 
Junior be your “‘silent classroom helper.” 


Elementary school children can find 
answers easily because Britannica 
Junior was designed especially for them. 
And as they look, they learn lifetime 
reference skills because Britannica 
Junior is a true encyclopaedia in format 
and indexing. 

In BJ, young readers are not 
discouraged by small type or confused 
by high school material. Eager and 
impatient as they are, children have no 
trouble locating answers quickly through 
Britannica Junior’s unique 
one-volume index. 

For the free teaching aid, “Experiments in 
Atomic Energy,”’ write to John R. Rowe 


Room 397-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIlinors 


today’s 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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